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THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


BY DANIEL STRANGE. 


HERE is perhaps no one subject in the whole domain of 
economic science regarding which there is such general 
lack of understanding, so much misapprehension, and so 
much of misrepresentation, as pertains to a balance of trade be- 
tween nations. There is, moreover, no subject, I think, that 
has been so poorly studied and analyzed by economic writers, 
and since the fiscal systems of nations are built up largely upon 
theories, true or false, pertaining to the ‘‘balance of trade,’’ it 
becomes a subject of utmost importance. 

That I am not setting up a mere man of straw for my own 
amusement, I shall show by quotations from eminent. men in ex- 
alted positions—and these quotations will fairly represent the 
prevalent teachings upon this subject. 

So able a journal as the Toledo Blade published, January 30, 
1890, the following : 


IN OUR FAVOR. 


The foreign commerce of the United States for the year ending 
December 31, 1889, is summed up below and compared with the figures 
of 1888: 

1889. EXPORTED. IMPORTED. 
Merchandise $827, 250,273 $770,302,657 
Gold and silver 91,623,632 32,218,221 


ee SRR Re eats $918,873, 905 $802, 250,932 
1888 


Merchandise ......... eee pre $691, 760,050 $725,411,371 
Gold and silver ‘ 26,868,742 


$756,166,902 $752,280, 113 
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That is, we sold or exchanged abroad over $116,000,000 of our products 
more than we bought abroad. Last year the balance of trade was only 
a little less than $4,000,000. As long as we sell more than we buy we are 
making money. 


There is no more common argument in support of this theory 
of a balance of trade than the last sentence illustrated by indi- 
vidual purchases, and, strange to say, to the common mind it 
seems all conclusive. Let us examine first the statement, then 
its application. 

WE SHOULD SELL MORE THAN WE BUY. That depends en- 
tirely upon what you mean by buy and sell. If we sell all we part 
with in exchange and buy whatever we receive in exchange it is 
evident they are exactly equal. We sell our labor and buy the 
payment for it. We sell that payment and buy groceries. The 
payment is the same as the receipt. We simply exchange what 
we can spare for what we desire, value for value. 

If to sell means to part with a commodity for cash and to buy 
is to give cash for a commodity, then it is true that if we sell 
more than we buy we are accumulating cash, but this can do us 
no possible good since we are barred from using it. The 
moment we expend or invest it we are buying, which is the 
thing we deprecate, and the balance is no longer ‘‘in our favor.”’ 
But buying and selling never mean this when applied to busi- 
ness, and much less when applied to exports and imports. 

If to buy is to receive, giving promise of future payment, 
and to sell is to part with, taking a promise of future payment, 
then perhaps the less we do of either the better—but this has 
naught to do with foreign commerce or with the sum of exports 
and imports. If the editor only wished to express the accepted 
adage that ‘‘We should live within our income,’’ he has plainly 
misstated it. The income is the import ; the expense the export, 
and he has exactly reversed an adage accepted by all. 

This phrase, which is ‘assumed to prove so much, proves noth- 
ing; if, indeed, it is not positively false. 

A MORE CORRECT THEORY is at once reached by bearing in 
mind the literal meaning of the words, and this, indeed, is their 
only meaning : Export is to carry out, import is to carry in. If 
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from a man’s pocket more is carried out than is carried in, the 
pocket will certainly become emptied. Ifa merchant carries out 
from his store more than he carries into it, it can only result in 
emptying it. The nation that carries out more than is carried 
in can only be impoverished thereby. 

I asked the editor of The Blade this question: ‘‘Suppose we 
had found a better market abroad and had sold these same ex- 
ported goods for $200,000,000 more, thus putting the balance on 
the other side, in whose favor would that be? Or, suppose we 
had lost $100,000,000 more than we did in mid-ocean, would not 
the balance in our favor have been $216,000,000, instead of 
$116,000,000?’’ He has not yet replied, but it must be plain to 
the understanding of the most ignorant, that a balance which 
may have been caused entirely by our losses and one that every 
incidental loss would add to, cannot be a balance ‘‘in our favor.’’ 
Neither can a balance upon the opposite side, caused by more 
fortunate sales abroad, be rationally regarded as an adverse 
balance, although that term is so frequently applied to it. 

A simple illustration is this: I exported last year, not to a 
foreign country, but to the distant lumber region of this state, 
a carload of horses, sending my agent with them. They had 
definite value here ; that would be their export value. If they 
did not bring more after shipment than they were worth here, I 
should certainly lose the freighi, insurance, and expense. If 
they do bring more and my agent wisely invests the proceeds in 
lumber, shingles, and salt, my import will exceed the export. 
What would I think of an agent who would insist that my gains 
in this transaction were my loss because I “‘buy more than I 
sell’? or of agents who would persist in bringing home less than 
they took away, and insist that this was a ‘‘balance in my 
favor’’? Still we have for a century employed agents at Wash- 
ington who have taught just this. For more than twenty years 
past our exports have almost uniformly exceeded our imports, 
and the whole protectionist school rejoice at the result and de- 
clare the balance is ‘‘in our favor.”’ 

James G. Blaine said: ‘‘Our imports from countries south of 
us, both insular and continental, on this hemisphere, were $216, - 
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000,000. Our exports to them were $74,000,000. The balance 
against us in our trade with these countries, therefore, was $142, - 
000,000. By no figure of.speech can we flatter ourselves into 
the belief that our trade with our American neighbors is in a 
prosperous condition. How can this state of affairs be 
remedied?’’ It is useless to remind the reader that it has ever 
been the aim of Mr. Blaine and his adherents to remedy (?) or 
prevent or reverse ‘‘this state of affairs.’ 

In England, however, they aim at this result. Their exports 
and imports are very boastfully given in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, for every third year, in sterling, as follows : 

EXPORTS. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
1864. .£212,619,614 £274,952,172 1873. .£311,504,756  £371,287,372 


1867.. 225,802,529 275,183,137 1876 .. 256,776,602 375,154,708 
1870.. 244,080,577 308,257,493 


Mr. Blaine insists this is a balance against that country of 
over five billion dollars; Great Britain regards it as a profit of 
over a thousand million pounds and is aware that this balance is _ 
a constant source of her rapidly increasing wealth. Mr. Blaine 


said, ‘‘In Mexico we lost $10,000,000. Imports from Mexico 
were $21,000,000 ; our exports to Mexico were $11,060,000.” 

Is it possible that Mr. Blaine and his followers ever believed 
that this implies a balance against us, or is it a necessary part of 
the protectionists’ policy to create a prejudice against imports in 
order to perpetuate their system? The object of this paper is, 
however, not to question motives but to discover truth. It is 
nevertheless astounding that statesmen renowned around the 
earth for their wisdom should teach a theory so manifestly false, 
and that their teachings should be echoed and repeated by the 
entire partisan press of a great nation. 

A BETTER THEORY.—President Chapin, one of the most emi- 
nent writers on economic subjects, wrote : 

According to the old mercantile theory which so long ruled the com- 
mercial world, trade was regarded as profitable only as it brought 
money into a country. It was assumed that the difference between the 
value of a country’s exports and imports must always be adjusted by 
the transmission of specie one way or the other. Hence, the inference 


that the balance of trade must be in favor of a country when its ex- 
ports exceed its imports, and vice versa. 
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A better exposition of the principles of political economy has shown 
that the theory is false, that the data are uncertain, and that the infer- 
ence is unfounded and misleading. The true advantage of foreign 
trade is found in the imports. Trade between two nations is profitable 
when it yields to both this advantage, that with each the value of its 
imports exceeds that of its exports. This supposes the estimate to be 
made of the exports as they leave, and of the imports as they come in. 
Just here it is that the customhouse statistics are fallacious, since the 
exports are stated at their value here and the imports at their value in 
foreign countries. 

The old theory of the balance of trade sets down the real profits of 
trade as against the country. This may be illustrated by one of the two 
hypothetical or real cases thus presented. 

American merchants ship to England beef, boots, etc., worth, in New 
York, $100,000 ; worth, in London, $110.000. The avails of the sale 
are invested in British goods worth, in London, $110,000; worth, in 
New York; $121,000. The customhouse returns show for the transaction : 
Exports, $100,000 ; imports, $110,000; balance against us, $10,000. And 
yet our merchants have made a clear profit of $21,000, and have bene- 
fited the country to this amount. 

Again, there are shipped to Cuba wagons worth, in Baltimore, 
$1,000,000 ; in Havana, $1,100,000. The proceeds are invested in cigars 
worth, in Havana, $1,100,000; in Russia, $1,210,000. The avails are in- 
vested in Russia iron worth, in Venezuela, $1,331,000. This is sold and 
invested in South American products worth, in Spain, $1,464,000; 
there olive oil is bought worth, in Australia, $1,610,510. It is sold there 
for gold which is brought home. The customhouse reports: exports, 
$1,000,000 ; imports, $1,610,510 ; balance of imports set down against us, 
$610,510—though the excess isso much profit received in that which, 
according to the theory, is to be considered above all things else, real 
wealth. 

The profits of a foreign trade must appear in its imports whose value 
exceeds that of the exports, and under a sound condition of finance it is 
of little consequence whether the surplus brought in takes the form of 
money or of goods. 


This is the theory accepted by students of economics and 
found in every cyclopedia, general or political, and certainly 
might be true, while the old theory is unquestionably false. It 
will be shown further on that this illustration does not take into 
consideration all the conditions of the problem. But what 
could Mr. Blaine mean when he said: ‘In the republic of 
Brazil we lost $51,000,000. Our imports from Brazil were $60,- 
000,000; our exports to Brazil were $9,000,000. . . . To 
sum it all up, our imports from countries south of us were 
$216,000,000 ; our exports to them were $74,000,000. The 
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balance against us in our trade with these countries, therefore, 
was $142,000,000."” Mr. Blaine would have us infer that we 
paid this awful balance in gold or that we went in debt to these 
countries to that extent. There is no shade of truth in either 
inference. But, suppose either were true. To buy hides and 
coffee for cash does not imply a loss—neither does it to buy 
them on time. But Mr. Blaine knew perfectly well that we did 
neither. It cannot be shown that at that time we were owing 
any country (or any man in any country) south of us one dollar, 
and as for paying any such balance in cash, our entire export 
that year of gold and silver coin and bullion to every corner of 
the earth was $64,406,852, and our import at the same time was 
$26,868,742—and for the next year similar sums. There is no 
indication anywhere of any possible loss to us. So far as 
customhouse reports show anything, they simply show an enor- 
mous profit to us—Brazil giving us $60,000,000 in coffee for 
$9,000,000 in machinery. 

BUT CUSTOMHOUSE RETURNS DO NOT SHOW ALL OF THE 
FACTS. No one knew better than Mr. Blaine that a comparison 
of the gross imports and exports between two countries indicates 
no balance whatsoever unless the entire trade between the two 
countries be direct—as, in fact, it never is. Our trade with the 
countries south of us may in the main be called a three-cornered 
trade. British merchants go there with manufactured goods, 
which the people there want. There they exchange for coffee, 
which we want. They bring it to us and exchange for agricul- 
tural products wanted in Europe. If we got $60,000,000 worth 
of coffee, we gave $60,000,000 in products for it, and gave the 
British sailors a round bonus besides. Each country sold what 
it chose to spare and purchased what it wanted, and made an ex- 
change which was mutually thought profitable or it would not 
have been made at all. If we paid Brazil less, we paid Europe 
more. We paid for what we got and there was no balance 
against us—and that Mr. Blaine knew full well. 

That the balance between exports and imports of merchan- 
dise is not paid in cash is abundantly shown by the fact that the 
imports of every country, under normal conditions, exceed 
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their exports. Of course, no country and no merchant can send 
his goods abroad and receive less for them than they were worth 
at home, and pay expense of shipment besides. He always re- 
ceives more or quits the business. . 

In our own country, for the first twenty years of our national 
existence, fron 1790 to 1810, our exports were $1,227,800,000 
and our imports $1,519,200,000. The balance could not have 
been paid in the precious metals. Having no mines, we had no 
cash except what came here as a part of that self-same ‘‘bal- 
ance against us.’’ 

If our exports all entered into trade the result would unques- 
tionably be as shown by President Chapin, as we would certainly 
not export unless the goods brought more abroad than at home, 
at least enough more to pay expenses. That other factors enter 
into the problem than those yet considered is shown by the fact 
that our exports have sometimes exceeded our imports for a 
dozen years together. It is not possible that our merchants per- 
sisted in sending their goods abroad for a dozen years, con- 
stantly receiving for them less than they are worth at home. 
Our total exports of merchandise in 1876 were $540,384,671 and 
our imports $460,741,190. A balance in our favor, the protec- 
tionists say, of $80,000,000, paid in gold. But instead of this 
we exported that year in coin and bullion $56,506,302, and im- 
ported but $93,164,963. ‘*Then it came to us the next year,”’ 
they will reply. This is the assumption, but what are the facts? 
Our exports of merchandise in 1877 were $602,475,220 and our 
imports were $451,323,126—again a ‘balance in our favor”’ of 
$151,000,000. But that year we exported coin and bullion 
amounting to $56,162,237, and imported only $40,774,414. So 
follow the years through. When there is an excess of exports 
of merchandise, there is, as a rule, also an excess of exports of 
money. The ‘balance in our favor’? never arrives. For 
eleven years, from 1876 to 1886, our total exports of merchandise 
were $8,022,790,955, and our total imports of merchandise, 
$6,433,994,643. A balance equal to our national debt, or more 
than one and a half billions! Did we receive it back in any 
form? We did import in the eleven years coin and bullion to 
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the amount of $500,662,238, but we exported at the same time 
$471,022,001, a final showing for the eleven years of $1,559,156, - 
075 sent out of the country more than ever returned. Nine 
tenths of the people in America call this a balance in our favor. 
Political economists call it, on the face of the returns, a dead 
loss to the country. Whichisit? Isiteither? Is it neither? 

In 1888 all this was reversed. Our exports of merchandise 
were $695,954,507 and our imports $723,957,114—$28, 000,000 
“‘against’”’ or else a profit, which? ‘‘An adverse balance,’’ they 
persist in calling it, ‘‘which we had to pay in gold.’’ Well, we 
did export that year coin and bullion amounting to $46,414,183, 
but during the same time we imported $59, 337,986—a total ex- 
cess of imports that year of over $41,000,000. A clear gain to 
our country through commerce, say the economists. This con- 
dition was again reversed in 1891, when we exported of 
merchandise $39,564,641 more than we imported and, instead of 
receiving this ‘‘balance’’ in cash, we exported coin and bullion 
amounting to $72,649,195 more than we imported. In 1892 the 
showing is vastly worse, we sending out of the country, all told, 
goods and cash, $216,227,803 more than we ever received in re- 
turn. 

And yet Secretary Rusk, in his report of 1892, says that our 
exports of merchandise were $1,030,278,030 and our imports 
$827,401,573, and adds, ‘‘We find that during the past fiscal 
year the balance of trade in our favor was over $202,000,000, 
against less than $40,000,000 last year, and an adverse balance of 
over $28,000,000 in 1888.’ Yet upon the same page where the 
learned Secretary got these official figures he could have learned 
that this ‘‘balance of trade in our favor’’ in 1891 of ‘‘less than 
$40,000,000’’ was settled by our exporting $108,953,642 of coin 
and bullion and importing only $36,259,447. Also, that in 1892 
instead of receiving from abroad $200,000,000 in precious 
metals, as his statement would lead us to suppose, we actually 
exported $83,005,886, and imported only $69,654,540. Never- 
thelers he goes on to say, ‘‘By this foreign trade and the 
abundance of our own production, the United States has been 
made the creditor of the world for asum exceeding $200,000, - 
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000. But great as this may seem, the importance of this fact is 
but slight compared with the extent of the benefits con- 
ferred upon the entire country by the removal of these domestic 
products. . . . Im all considerations of our foreign trade 
this feature of relieving the home market from a glut of pro- 
duction must always be the most important.’’ 

If this be correct, then the ‘‘most important consideration”’ 
would be fully met by burning our products, and the next 
greatest ‘‘benefit’’ is to send them abroad and receive for them 
two hundred millions less than they were worth at home. Is it 
not astounding that a man who has once been governor of a great 
state and once a member of the most important administrative 
council on earth, can utter such sentiment and find cause for re- 
joicing in the fact that in two years we sent abroad in gold, 
silver, and goods, $328,486,612 more than ever returned to us in 
any form? 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AN EXCESS OF EX- 
PORTS? We have seen what it is not; let us consider what it 


may be. It may be due to either one or a combination of the 
following : 

1. Bad markets. We may ship to Europe a cargo of cattle, 
and find on arrival that they will bring less than at home. The 
export would exceed the import, but it is not a balance in our 
favor ; it is a loss. 

2. Losses at sea. If untold millions of our goods were 
wrecked in mid-ocean our exports would certainly exceed our 
imports, and the Secretary’s most ‘‘important consideration’’ 
would be attained. 

3. Contributions to famine-stricken nations abroad may cause 
our exports to exceed our imports. But where is the balance of 
trade? This is not even an element of trade. All these are 
losses. 

4. May be illustrated by a hypothetical case: I, a farmer, 
sell to my neighboring grain dealer, grain worth $800. Mr. 
Smith gives me his check on our local bank. I hand it in, ask- 
ing to have it placed to the credit of my bank account. It is 
done, and the same taken from Mr. Smith’s credit. He next 
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ships the grain to Europe, where it brings $1,000, its export 
value at New York being $900. Mr. Smith writes a draft re- 
questing the consignee to pay to the order of our local bank 
$1,000. This he pins to his shipping receipt, hands it in to the 
bank and it is at once placed to his credit, and with it he buys 
more grain. The bank, meantime, sends the draft to their corre- 
spondent in Europe, asking that it be collected and placed to 
their credit there. The consignee accepting it, this is done. 
The amount is taken from his credit and placed to the credit of 
our local bank. Meantime, I determine, as farmers might if 
they were reaping the fruit of their labor and capital, to make a 
tour of Europe. I ask my banker for $1,000 in bills current in 
Europe. He writes me a draft on his correspondent for $1,000. 
I expend in Europe exactly what my wheat brought there. It 
costs me $200 besides my wheat, but the customhouse reports 
$900 exported, nothing imported ; balance in our favor, $900, 
and yet so far as our country is concerned in the transaction, it 
sustained simply the absolute loss of the wheat, unless, forsooth, 
I learn in Europe what may be worth $1,000 to my countrymen. 
But if I return, as tourists have done, to teach false and perni- 
cious theories, the country may suffer much more even than 
the loss of the wheat. 

Now, so far as it relates to the balance of trade, it matters not 
whether I expend the value of my wheat abroad or whether 
another goes and expends it. One hundred million dollars at 
least are expended annually by tourists in Europe. They do not 
carry cash, but drafts against our exported products. It is nota 
balance in our favor by any means, but a material loss to our 
country. If it indicates that we are wealthy and able to in- 
dulge in the luxury of foreign travel, it is well. If, on the other 
hand, it indicates that the unrighteous have robbed the 
wretched, and that millionaires are spending abroad what they 
have mysteriously wrung from the sweat of the toiling poor, it 
is a most deplorable condition—like that preceding the fall of 
Rome. If a false theory of the balance of trade in any way 
contributes to this result, it becomes a subject of the utmost im- 
portance to every American voter. 
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5. It may result from payments of interest abroad, interest 
on government, state, municipal, and railroad bonds, and 
private indebtedness. Rejoice, if we please, that we can pay 
our interest, but let us never call it a balance of trade in our 
favor ; it is an export that does not enter into trade. 

6. Payments of dividends abroad on foreign capital invested 
in our breweries, factories, railroads, mines, etc. It is the earn- 
ings of capital owned abroad and is rightly sent home, but it in- 
dicates nothing whatsoever regarding foreign trade. 

7. Payments of our debts abroad. Large exports may result 
from great and rapid payments and may indicate great pros- 
perity at home, but indicate nothing regarding the profits of 
trade, or whether there is a balance for or against us. 


WHAT MAY LEAD TO AN EXCESS OF IMPORTS ? 


1. Famine, crop failures, pestilence or wars at home, indi- 
cating great privation or unthrift. This could, of course, be but 
temporary. It must eventually be paid in exports, unless it is a 


gratuity. 

2. Hiring capital abroad on either public bonds or private 
mortgage. This may indicate poverty and lack of capital at 
home, or, on the other hand, great and valuable natural re- 
sources which only need additional capital for their profitable 
development. It indicates nothing whatever of the condition of 
foreign trade. Without tracing its course, as in case 4 above, it 
may be said the capital we hire abroad comes to us not in the 
form of cash, but in imports. 

3. Immigrants bring their wealth with them. This in pros- 
perous years brings us millions of imports. In what sense can 
it be regarded as an ‘‘adverse balance’”’ ? 

4. Capitalists send their wealth here for investment. We 
welcome this if the owner comes too. If he does not, we 
wrangle over the question whether it is a desirable acquisition— 
it certainly increases the import. What has it to do with a bal- 
ance of trade? 

5. If our people engage in commerce instead of employing 
the English as common carriers, the earnings of sailors would 
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come here instead of going there, thus increasing our imports. 
Would this be an adverse balance ? 

6. If we find foreign trade extremely profitable to us we bring 
home the profits, thus enormously increasing our imports. This 
might very properly be called a balance of trade, not a balance 
due anyone to be paid in anything but our positive profit from 
trade; but this is the exact reverse of what is still termed a 
‘*balance of trade.’’ 

CONCT.USION. We see, then, that an excess of exports may be 
due either to prosperity or adversity, to gains or to losses—but it 
can never indicate a balance of trade in our favor. But you ask, 
would it not be possible to ship abroad $800,000,000 of products 
and sell them there for just enough more to cover expenses, 
freight, insurance, commissions, etc., and then purchase and 
bring home $600,000,000 of imports and leave the balance, 
$200,000,000, in European banks ‘“‘in our favor’’? Theoretic- 
ally, this may be possible, and the loss in that case is the use of 
all the money invested and the time and skill employed in the 
purchase and shipment. A second shipment would never be 
made. Merchants do business for a profit, and the moment there 
is a profit of one dollar it is set down as a ‘‘balance against us”’ ; 
and, moreover, the $200,000,000 balance could do us no possible 
good while it remained there, and the moment it is brought home 
it is set down as a balance against us. Practically, this con- 
dition is impossible, as explained above ; our exports do not all 
enter into trade, and their excess indicates no balance whatso- 
ever. 

An excess of imports may be due to so many causes that the 
fact of an excess alone cannot be assumed to prove either gains 
or losses, while excessive profits may pay for and cause large im- 
ports, they are no measure of the profits, and since portions of 
both exports and imports are each year invested in all of the 
ways indicated above, it is plain that the excess of either can 
indicate no sort of a balance whatever ; and the phrase ‘‘ balance 
of trade,’’ as applied to an excess of either exports or imports, 
should be banished from our literature of economics. 

Finally, a large foreign trade indicates a profitable trade, for 
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our merchants will neither export nor import unless they find it 
profitable to do so. The one exception to this is the case where 
an industry may be so depressed that its product is sold far be- 
low the cost of production. Its cheapness may lead to large ex- 
portation. This was markedly the case with agricultural prod- 
ucts last year, yet Secretary Rusk glorifies the result. 

MORAL AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. Those who still cling 
to the defunct theory of a balance of trade, believe the im- 
portation of goods is deleterious and should be discouraged by 
a fine or penalty which discourages this and encourages the im- 
portation of money. Mark the result: If they are successful, 
this brings to this country a larger proportion of money than 
others have. This in turn necessitates higher prices, which all 
must pay. This, by just so much, of course, tends to check ex- 
portation. We can boom prices at home at our own sweet will, 
except of those products which we produce in excess of our re- 
quirements. When prices all along the line have advanced to 
correspond with wheat at $1.00 per bushel, and Indian wheat is 


offered at 40 cents, our farmers must compete with the latter. 
Farmers pay the inflated prices but sell at the depreciated price. 
We shall then have large exports of farm products, and men 
like the late Secretary will rejoice; but farms depreciate in 
value, mortgages and millionaires multiply ; ‘‘ Wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.’’ 


DANIEL STRANGE. 





ASPECTS OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY NED ARDEN FLOOD. 


HE labor question, a problem well defined and constantly 
growing in force within the last twenty-five years, is 
exciting the interest and attention of a larger number of citi- 
zens to-day than ever before. Periodical differences between em- 
ployer and employed have continued to increase in number and 
importance, the attitude of both parties generally having be- 
come at times of: such a belligerent character, the one forcing 
the other to such extremities, that the well-being of society 
and the public good, if nothing else, prompts the inquiry whether 
or no these continuous uprisings are the result of greed and 
oppression on the one hand, or the spirit of unrest savoring 
of anarchy on the other, or both. 

Is the future one of hope or are we on the eve of revolution ? 
Were the fathers of the Constitution lax in their perceptions 
of human equality or. have the constitutional principles of this 
federation of states been subverted by one class of citizens 
to the detriment of another? Are these alarming conditions, 
recurring at every stage in our history, the natural accompani- 
ment of industrial progress in the New World; and is there any 
limit to there frequency and continuance under the present 
system? Is the condition of labor bettered by this growing 
strife and, what is of vastly more importance, how does society 
fare in the aggregate? 

These are questions which are demanding attention every- 
where. Only from the merest theoretical reasoning can answers, 
in the least reliable, to these or more important interrogations 
be evolved at this time, and the problem must be left for ulti- 
mate solving in the future while we hope that the present and 
succeeding generations may not be dumb to the vital exigencies 
of the times. 
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There are aS many remedies for industrial evils, having their 
full quota of advocates, as there are conditions to be rem- 
edied, and infinitely more. The forcible fact, however, is not 
found in the variety of solutions proposed, but in the lack of 
unanimity which exists in the minds of reformers as to the 
causes which produce these social and industral enigmas and 
the methods for their relief. "Without underestimating the value 
of the work done by those whose office it is to follow the de- 
velopment of our industrial system and who busy themselves 
with the problems incident to the struggle for industrial suprem- 
acy, we may look well to the methods employed by these per- 
sons and the motives which furnish them inspiration. 

There is the politician, more or less a soldier of fortune, who 
bids for public favor by proclaiming in a loud voice his views on 
the equality of man, and the injustice of all things which do not 
at the time contribute to the direct benefit of one or more of the 
oppressed classes. He is no stranger, this political demagogue, 
for he is to be found in every community and in many legisla- 


tive bodies. It is this same politician who, while asserting his 
allegiance to the labor and other elements of the population, 
more or less secretly blocks all legislation calculated to remedy 
any industrial evils, provided such legislation is in the least 
offensive to the monopolistic or capitalistic interests which are 
represented by powerful lobbies and often by legislators them- 
selves. 


In these later days large campaign funds are the sinews of war 
in a political battle, and there must be more than ordinary 
interest felt in party principles and candidates before such 
funds are raised in sufficient amounts. The immense sums of 
money which for eight years have been spent in State and 
national elections have not come from the pockets of the party 
workers or members. The political machine has developed the 
necessity for ‘‘ grease,’ and it has found a way by which it may 
be obtained. Legislation to-day is very largely controlled by 
the political machine. It is not put up for sale and auctioned 
off to the highest bidder ; if it were it might be better than it is. 
The machine better understands its business than publicly to 
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barter away its goods after this fashion. Campaign funds are in 
a great degree the product of the legislation in one way and 
another inspired and enacted by the machine. 

The political machine appears to be a necessary evil. Itisa 
very large factor in party organization, and if it does not con- 
trol in every case it directs to a great extent the channels 
through which legislation is to flow. The machine politician is 
the friend of the capitalist who makes large campaign funds a 
possibility and a reality. The fact that he is the friend of 
capital does not imply that he favors business interests. There 
-isa vast difference. Being so situated, this political charlatan, 
and his name is legion, secretly conspires to defeat the cause 
of labor if it is in the least at variance with the wishes of his 
monied constituency. So long as the machine, as it exists 
to-day, is kept in power, and machine politicians are elected 
to represent the people, movements for reform and especially 
those affecting the condition of labor can hope for but little aid 
in the way of helpful legislation. These are the conditions 
which do exist, and they are more real than imaginary. Only 
has one to penetrate the political-maze of the times to discover 
the truth of the argument. 

No less zealous in the advocacy of new methods is the labor 
agitator, or, if you please, the walking delegate. Rising from 
the ranks of labor he speaks for a known constituency, which he 
leads often to defeat. As disputes between employer and em- 
ployed increase and multiply, the importance of the agitator be- 
comes greater, and if no real differences exist he is not slow to 
conclude that there is gross injustice hidden somewhere and 
with that presumption in mind he proceeds. He agitates; he 
fashions his logic so that it appeals only to the passions of men ; 
he avoids calm discussion and makes demands accompanied by 
threats. Business may be brought to a standstill, those who 
follow his leadership may suffer and their families may want for 
bread during a prolonged strike, but what is that to him—even 
though he knows the cause to be hopeless? Forgetting defeat, 
he traverses again the beaten track and leads on, it may be to 
another disaster greater than any that have preceded. 
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A disturbing element is this individual. He is no less selfish 
than the political demagogue, with whom he frequently has an 
alliance to deliver a quantity of ‘“‘goods’’ (votes) for a stipu- 
lated consideration. The labor agitators, or walking delegates, 
who infest the cities chiefly and represent local district unions or 
assemblies, officiate as a particular class in placing barriers in 
the way of the peaceable pursuit of business. They stand for a 
kind of tyranny which reacts against their cause and lessens the 
public confidence in labor. The building strike in New York 
more than a year ago, furnished a fair example of walking 
delegate efficiency. Hundreds of men in the American metropo- 
lis were thrown out of employment, numerous building enter- 
prises were stopped, causing great and unnecessary expense and 
inconvenience to the public, all because of a pretext evolved 
from the inner consciousness of a few professional agitators. At 
the World’s Fair hardly a week passed during the period of 
construction which did not bring some complaint or demand 
from the grumblers of this sort. 

If there are differences between employer and employed, and 
there are many, much may be gained by fair discussion, and a 
great deal may be lost by imprudent methods and the continu- 
ance of a system of representation and agitation which is 
antagonistic to reason. Labor may be contented in the belief 
that capital opposes the walking delegate system because of its 
power for enforcing demands, but the opposition extends 
further than the capitalist. The public does not hold the walk- 
ing delegate system in high esteem. It is the public which now 
demands the abolishment of that system of unionism which pro- 
duces this species of industrial obstructionists. ‘‘The tyranny 
of unionism’’ is a popular phrase, but a faulty one. As the 
politician is made to pray at times to be saved from his friends 
(at the best a doubtful experiment), unionism, if it gauges popu- 
lar feeling aright, will be constrained to free itself of its walk- 
ing delegates. 

In marked contrast to the professional agitator is the labor 
leader of higher authority than the walking delegate. The men 
who direct the large organizations of labor to-day are of greater 
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calibre ; they represent a larger aggregation of interests and in 
the main are exponents of far-sighted policies, based on pru- 
dence and caution. I have in mind a dozen such men, whose 
conservatism and deliberate action in times of distress have 
achieved much of benefit to their constituents. Given just 
cause for complaint, they take pride in presenting their griev- 
ances in manly fashion, avowing the willingness to submit them 
to fair consideration, hoping for a peaceable and satisfactory 
settlement of differences without resort to questionable means. 
Their respect for the moral and legal rights of others is 
emphasized in the methods which they employ, and their success 
is evidenced by the great number of labor disturbances amicably 
adjusted, the news of which never reaches the public ear. They 
exert a restraining influence, which, though sometimes over- 
ruled by an organization’s membership under stress of some 
powerful circumstance, is none the less creditable to themselves 
and their cause. Above all, I believe it may be said of this 
class of labor leaders, that they are, in the main, sincere. 

Another school of advocates, who from time immemorial have 
occupied a vast field, are the clergy. The Scriptures have been 
interpreted as having direct application to the action of 
humanity in the broadest sense, as it may mean the highest 
possible attainment of pure living. Especially have Christian 
teachers sought to point out the way to social regeneration and 
by successive stages there has developed a theory that the 
cornerstone of human equality and the guiding force in the 
affairs of men is to be found in the Sermon on the Mount, 
supplemented by the Ten Commandments. 

There are not a few clergymen to-day who, without the 
simple qualifications necessary, prescribe the Christian religion 
as a panacea for all ills, forgetting that there may be a distressed 
working-man within hearing anxious enough to be led in the right 
direction but prevented by the knowledge that the rich person 
who sits in a front pew, apparently holding to a Christian ex- 
perience, is what men term a monopolist, and perhaps an 
oppressive employer of labor. If this be so, Christianity at 
once becomes unattractive, for, in the mind of the workman, if 
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it affords eternal safety to the one man whom he knows to be 
undeserving, by reason of wrongdoing during six of every seven 
days, he wants none of it for himself. 

There is nothing wrong with the fundamental doctrines of the 
church ; far from it; but the clergy err at times in the presenta- 
tion of divine truth, and the working church does at times fail 
to assert its sympathy for the great army of people who work 
with their hands. In the solution of the labor problem the 
office of the church is by no means insignificant; however, it 
cannot be relied upon to supply the force which is destined to 
relieve the threatening character of the situation, because the 
differences which obtain must be met by measures positively and 
definitely capable of practical application to present needs. We 
have much to expect from the church in its effect upon the new 
generations, and it will inspire the men of this day to do far 
better things than they have ever done in the past. Moreover, 
it will make the Christian’s duty plain in any premises and 
serve to heal many a wound in the body politic. The church is 
the mainstay of our civilization and furnishes a world-wide im- 
petus for Christian conduct and pure living. Its influence, 
carried as it is to the farthest ends of the earth, stirs men to de- 
velop in themselves that eminence of character which has its 
effect on every community and every nation. But while the law 
of God may shine forth as a beacon light in the darkness of the 
age, the will of man stands yet as an insurmountable barrier in 
the way of anything like a universal acceptance of the benign 
influence of Christianity. 

Allied to the church in many ways is another class of workers, 
who, for want of a better name, must appear under the some- 
what indefinite title of social reformers. They urge the adop- 
tion of a variety of devices for social and industrial ills, many or 
all of which are deserving a trial, if not acceptance. The orgaa- 
ized charity movements of this country, essentially of a social 
nature, are doing an incalculable amount of good, not to mention 
the social and university settlements of the Toynbee Hall type ; 
notably in this country, Hull House in Chicago, Andover House 
in Boston, and Livingston House in New York; the social 
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scheme of the Salvation Army, the industrial schools, and the 
various enterprises, such as the societies for the suppression of 
vice and various forms of public wrongdoing, and the many 
other movements which are being pushed forward on the lines of 
education and practical Christianity. 

Again, the numerous plans for industrial codperation, such as 
profit-sharing, progressive wages, the premium system, earning 
sharing, cooperative stores, and other enterprises of like nature, 
are deserving of much attention. The average man of business 
is not slow to condemn any system which will decrease his 
profits as it may appear on the surface of things. He holds to 
the prevailing commercialism, however debased it may be, justi- 
fying his methods by those of his neighbor without thinking 
whither he or the rest of humanity is drifting so long as his 
profits remain undisturbed. A system which has been adopted 
and continued with success and, indeed, profit, in more than 
three hundred great and small business concerns in Europe and 
America, has some good in it. That is a modest claim to make, 
certainly. 

Of the prevailing plans for the abridgment of the possible 
differences between employer and employed, that of profit- 
sharing seems to show results proving the general success of the 
method where it has been given a fair trial. More than ten 
years ago an experiment was tried in one of the large printing 
concerns in this country, a quarterly dividend being paid at that 
time to the foremen of the various departments according to the 
prosperity of their departments of the business. At the end of 
twelve months, recently, there was distributed by the same con- 
cern to more than three hundred employees, including errand 
boys and girls, a sum equal to five per cent of the year’s wages. 
The payment of dividends in this case is made provisional upon 
the good behavior of the working people, and there is an agree- 
ment that there shall be no strikes and no opposition to the 
policy of the proprietor. 

An examination of the records of profit-sharing institutions 
develops the fact that strikes, or differences of any sort between 
employer and employed are of rare and exceptional occurrence ; 
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the saving which accrues to capital from the self-interest of labor 
pays in many cases for the increase in the workingman’s share of 
the results of production; the workman and his family are on 
better terms with themselves and the world; the remuneration 
of capital is fair, and probably no less than before the adoption 
of the new plan; and the association of capital and labor is 
peaceful, even friendly. 

It is true that in many instances, owing in part to the peculiar- 
ities of some businesses, the profit sharing plan has not been a 
success, but it is encouraging to find so many cases where the as- 
sociation of capital and labor is not only cordial but profitable. 
If the profit-sharing system is not to be tried generally, at least 
let it not be condemned without a hearing. 

Again, there is the socialist who would upturn society to- 
morrow if it were possible, and in the place of the present sys- 
tem, which we believe to bein the main competitive, attempt the 
transformation of this sphere into an earthly paradise along the 
lines of common ownership of the means of production. Not- 
withstanding the fact that socialism aims to bring about its 
transformation by peaceable means, it is obviously true that the 
end of socialism could not be achieved, taking the present status 
of society and the frailties of human nature into account, with- 
out recourse to armed revolt against the present order of things. 
As to a realization of socialism in this or any other country 
nothing short of war can bring it about and such an event we 
may hope is a long way off. Socialism may breed discontent ; 
it may beget revolution and anarchy ; at the same time opening 
the way for agitation if not discussion of the problems of in- 
dustrial life, and, gradually gaining power as the years advance, 
it may effect some changes in the social and industrial organism, 
but it will not transform society. . 

In the brief space allotted for the task it is impossible to more 
than review in brief the field of reform, if such it may be called, 
and I have been compelled to pass over, on that account, 
many subjects which might more properly be considered than 
some to which I have given attention. 

The one great fact patent to everyone who studies the indus- 
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trial conditions which now prevail in this country is that we are 
soon to be brought face to face with an Old World problem fraught 
with national dangers, which must be solved on a basis deter- 
mined with careful regard to the conditions and peculiarities of 
American life. Elements more or less distracting are the natural 
accompaniment of every civilization. The distressing condi- 
tions which are imposed by some unseen force on the world’s 
workers at every advance in the march of history are produc- 
tive of new desires which must have their outlet in some kind 
of human effervescence whether for good or evil. 

American labor has seen the concentration of capital effected 
with every advancing stage in our history as a nation. With 
capitalistic concentration has come greater power over the forces 
of production. Labor has witnessed this development; it has 
felt the increasing power of the very element of production 
with which its interests are allied, and in many cases identical, 
and labor now finds it difficult and at times impossible to treat 
with capital on fair terms, or to withstand the encroachments of 
capital in its own field. Large coalitions of capital have been 
much more easy of achievement than labor. Hardly a week 
passes now but what the news of the formation of one trust or 
more is chronicled in the newspapers of the country. A careful 
estimate of the capital of one hundred and seventy-five trusts 
now doing business in this country places the amount at $1,500, - 
000,000. There is apparently no limit to the concentration of 
capital in the United States. 

Large coalitions of capital are permitted by law for the pur- 
pose of cheapening production, and the law as it stands does not 
prevent large coalitions of labor for the purpose of maintaining 
wages. In the one case capital has made use of favorable 
national conditions-and has cheapened production, chiefly, how- 
ever, for the benefit of capital. On the other hand large com- 
binations of labor have been effected in the way of trade unions 
and other labor societies composed of skilled and unskilled 
workmen. It is a fact which must ‘be accepted that labor has 
not achieved the beneficial results from organization which have 
accrued to capital from its wholesale combination, and, elimina- 
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ting capital from the comparison, the present status of labor is 
recognized as unfortunate and without the prospect of great suc- 
cess in the future. 

The present condition of American labor is one of transition. 
Labor appears to be sailing against the wind without the help of 
a compass. Of concerted effort there is but little, while the 
forces of labor and the aggregated strength of the organized 
working people are becoming widely scattered and weakened. 
The strike has been the one weapon, the only power capable, in 
the mind of labor, for enforcing any great demand of righting 
any inequality. Strikes mean violence and intimidation of 
other workers; moreover, with us they have already approached 
revolution from which men turn with distrust. 

There are methods of conciliation and arbitration, which, if 
properly applied, help to bridge the differences between capital 
and labor, but they are not such as have been prescribed by 
several of our state legislatures. The boards of arbitration 
which are provided for by many of our states are so handicapped 
that their office is merely perfunctory. They may inquire into 
the causes of a strike, but they have no power to carry on an 
official inquiry which makes it compulsory on the part of both 
labor and capital to abide by any decision which may be reached. 
It is an old proverb which runs, ‘‘ Law cannot persuade where it 
cannot punish.’’ If arbitration is to relieve the situation it 
should have the positive authority of the state behind it, and be 
made an active instead of a passive force in our industrial sys- 
tem. 

Is there not encouragement in the hope that labor will abandon 
a policy, which, if it has not been a failure, has certainly not 
proved a success, and with the superior wisdom of the times, 
adopt new means for the achievement of its ambition, which shall 
be the improvement of the condition of labor and the protection 
of its rights ? 

As to the formation of a great codperative organization (not 
necessarily a federation) reaching into every trade and industry 
and including all men who work with their hands, there can be 
no good objection. Much good may come from such an organiza- 
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tion, but it will necessarily have to be careful of its power and 
watchful of its methods. Labor has the power to right existing 
wrongs if it is properly used—but this, many say, is a practical 
impossibility. If the same energy were expended in selecting 
and electing men to positions of public trust that is used to 
carry on great strikes and periodically unsettle business, there 
would be better legislation than we now have, and labor would 
share in the result. The ballot is a national safeguard, and in 
the hands of labor it should be mighty in its influence to per- 
suade and protect. 

The labor problem is not an isolated one, it is allied to numer- 
ous problems of a social and industrial nature. In times like the 
present, when men jostle each other at every turn in the struggle 
for existence, there should be no diminution of confidence in 
the safety of the republic. Every honest reform is calculated 
to do some good in its special field, and all should be encouraged. 
It is not one reform that we may expect to afford entire relief to 
society, but all taken together have the means of doing incal- 
culable good. Above all is the great good sense of the Ameri- 
can people capable of analyzing a critical situation and in the 
hour of national peril adjusting the scales that there may be 
justice done to all citizens of the republic. 

NED ARDEN FLOOD. 








HOME RULE: A PLEA FOR FREE CITIES. 


BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 


HE American who goes abroad is met, whenever he ven- 
tures to speak in praise of his country, with a taunt at 
the misgovernment of its cities. Those American centers of 
trade and commerce, where arts and science flourish, and men 
renowned in every department of human achievement gather— 
authorities in government and finance, scientists whose fame is 
world wide, physicians, whose teachings upon the prevention of ; 
disease and pestilence are part of the library of every medical 
student—in those centers, where such men make their homes, 
in communities equal in intelligence to any on the globe, the ad- 
ministration of municipal finance is blundering or dishonest, 
public works are defective, and proper health provisions are 
set at naught; and, though the mass of the people are unques- 
tionably honest, shrewd, and keen, the government of many of 
our cities is given up to as conscienceless a gang of rascals as 
ever in falling Rome plundered a Christian temple. 

These cities offer a spectacle which is the despair of many 
who are the real friends of popular institutions. Their govern- 
ments are governments of brutality and barbarism. The decent 
citizen who would preserve his character cannot enter into the 
degrading and vulgar competition for civic honors. He cannot 
associate with the noisy demagogues, whose professed love for 
the people is the hollowest mockery of honest poverty, upon 
which evil and corrupt municipal government imposes burdens 
almost heavier than it can bear. 

There are men who talk asif the problems of municipal gov- 
ernment were difficult of solution—that mere citizens unac- 
quainted with public business, can form no conception of the 
matter. But give to any intelligent citizen the necessary ap- 
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propriations, and behind him the public spirit essential to his 
support, and he can solve these problems with less exercise of 
mental energy than the performance of the duties of his private 
business entails. And while the average citizen can know but 
little ot the details of such matters, he knows what he wants, 
and should be able to select competent individuals to undertake 
the management of municipal affairs. It is not necessary, for 
example, to understand the law of rent to know that it is a 
costly piece of business to lay out and grade useless 
avenues, and boulevards, and roads and driveways to en- 
courage real estate speculation—the most dangerous and de- 
structive of all forms of speculation. Itis not necessary to be a 
political economist, nor to know the reasons which condemn the 
payment by posterity of debts contracted by the living, to per- 
ceive that there is something wrong when the payment of in- 
terest on municipal indebtedness bears so large a proportion to 
the general tax levy ; and that were the money annually paid as 
interest on public indebtedness expended in beautifying the city 
and improving its public works, this sum would of itself suffice 
to make a municipality like New York superior in beauty and 
the utility of its common functions to any modern or ancient 
city. 

In 1840, when the population of the United States numbered 
seventeen millions, less than a million and a half lived in the 
cities ; to-day, with the population returned by the Porter cen- 
sus of 1890 numbering sixty-two and a half millions, more than 
eighteen millions are urban residents, an increase from nine per 
cent in 1840, to twenty-nine per cent in 1890. This is due as 
much to the multiplication of cities as to the natural increase in 
city population. Everything is contributing to make us a 
nation of cities, of homogeneous communities, with larger cor- 
porate responsibilities and interests than can safely and econom- 
ically be entrusted to the state. 

At the same time, the responsibilities of cities have grown. 
Public works, which must be completed within short periods, 
necessitating greatly increased taxation and increase of bonded 
indebtedness, have resulted in the waste and misuse of public 
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funds. The very ease with which large sums of money could 
be raised ; the complex systems of taxation, necessitating, with 
the increase of revenue, greater complexity in the machinery 
for its collection, add each year to the opportunities for cor- 
ruption, and to the manifest difficulty of tracing large sums of 
money from their sources through all the avenues of their ex- 
penditure. 

The increase in the number of urban residents, it will be seen, 
is out of all proportion to the increase of population. Itis not 
our present purpose to philosophize upon the causes of this. There 
are those who see in it an indication of the increasing severity 
of industrial conditions among the farmers. United as it is 
with great. depression in agriculture, much of the indictment of 
the philosophers of discontent seems to be borne out. 

Yet there is another side to the picture. With every step in 
economic progress, in the methods of distribution more parti- 
cularly, cities must grow in population and area. This process 
is a mark of real progress. Its accompaniment in modern times 
by the apparently accelerating impoverishment of the farmer 
does not illustrate the lesson it seems to point. It could only 
do so were the poverty of the cities less intense than that of the 
agricultural districts; and this unfortunately is not so. Indeed, 
it is questionable if, all things considered, farm labor does not 
yield a larger return in the necessities and comforts of civiliza- 
tion, and in far better surroundings, than the same class of 
urban labor. 

The fact is, we are becoming a nation of cities. For obser- 
vable as the tendency is everywhere to congregate in cities, in 
America, owing to many causes, this tendency is more rapid. 
And it will go on in spite of bad industrial conditions, and 
probably at a much more accelerated rate when those conditions 
shall have been improved. 

Tosome ingenious minds the causes of the corruption of city 
governments are all satisfactorily explained. Only these ex- 
planations are various and conflicting. It is due to the large 
influx of foreigners, says the blue-blooded American, descended 
direct from the Dutch market gardener, who, with his long 
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stemmed pipe and mug of ale looks out at us from the pages of 
Washington Irving. But the explanation will not do, since 
most of the elective officers of our large cities are men who can 
trace their American descent for two or three generations. It is 
due to the Irish, says another, who forgets the reputation which 
Ireland enjoys, in comparison with other countries, for immu- 
nity from small larcenies and crimes. But that explanation will 
not answer, since cities are as badly governed in which there are 
but few Irish. It is to be attributed, says another, to the fact 
that those who pay no taxes control the government of the cities, 
which thus liken themselves to private corporations in which 
the control of stock is in the hands of non-stockholders. But 
the corruption of English cities is less to-day than in the time 
when the suffrage was limited to the rate payer. And who are 
they who pay taxes? Who are they upon whom bad govern- 
ment casts its heaviest burdens? Not, surely, upon property 
holders alone, but upon the masses of the people of the city— 
the poor and the middle classes, who in the end, out of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor, must pay for it all. 

The concentration of power in the mayor, and larger individ- 
ual responsibility, rather than larger municipal responsibility, 
is the remedy which finds the most supporters among those who 
would bring about purification of city government. It may be 
admitted that, to some extent, this may be an improvement, in 
so far as it divests the state legislature of the control of what 
are essentially the city’s concerns. But it has wholly failed to 
stem the tide of municipal corruption. The question of official 
responsibility, however, is an extremely delicate. one, which 
need not be dealt with here. 

The city of Washington is sometimes pointed to as an example 
of what may result in the establishment of city government 
where the inhabitants are deprived of the suffrage. But a shift- 
ing population, such as Washington contains, can much better 
adapt itself to government by commission. A stable commu- 
nity would regard such a form of local government with impa- 
tience. Abuses, moreover, would be much more likely to arise 
in permanent communities governed in the way Washington is. 
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In these and other ways there is no likeness which can suggest 
an instructive comparison between a city like Washington, and 
cities like New York. Yet the government of Washington is 
by no means free from corruption ; and if some day a corrupt 
commission should choose to exploit Washington for its own 
financial emolument, the citizens of Washington would be en- 
tirely at the mercy of the commission, having no remedy save 
an appeal to the United States government. The result would 
be that the residents of Washington would soon clamor for 
a change in their present irresponsible form of government, to 
which so many imaginary excellences are attributed. 

The remedy for the misgovernment of cities in the limitation 
of suffrage to the property holders may also be dismissed. For 
to say nothing of the obvious difficulty of carrying out such a 
proposal, the dangers from a disfranchised class, smarting under 
a sense of injury, are likely to be greater than the harm now 
wrought by ignorant non-property holders who, for want of a 
true knowledge of the manner in which taxes fall, vote away the 
property of other people, which they do whenever they connive 
at extravagance and corruption—with no thought that they, too, 
in so far as they do not participate in the stealings—are seri- 
ously affected by every unnecessary increase in tlfe cost of pub- 
lic service. And one reason for vesting power exclusively in 
the cities is the threat sometimes made that the state legisla- 
ture has the power to deprive non-property holders of their suf- 
frages without consulting the cities as to their wishes in the 
matter. 

And it is by no means certain that municipal corruption is 
due to the ignorant non-property holder more than to the design- 
ing holder of property. The appropriations made for public 
improvements in our large cities may frequently be traced to 
organized conspiraces among wealthy and respectable men to en- 
hance the value of their property. This, rather than the votes 
. of the thoughtless poor, is responsible for the piling up of mu- 
nicipal debt, the remedy for which is absolute local self-govern- 
ment, and the abolition of the bonding system. 

Finally, there is the man who points to municipal corruption 
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as a conclusive demonstration of the failure of popular govern- 
ment. He assures us that the freedom of municipalities is re- 
sponsible for the early excesses of the French revolution. Noth- 
ing could be more untrue. Municipal self-government was un- 
known in France previous to 1798 ; and the excesses of the pop- 
ulace were merely the mad rebound of a people, who having been 
so long governed by kingsand aristocracies, knew not how to bear 
the new and unfamiliar burdens of responsible government. 
‘‘The progress of France,’’ says Lecky, in his History of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, ‘‘ has been restricted by an in- 
curable capacity for centralization and over-administration.”’ 
The French revolution has been made to serve as an illustration 
for many strange theories, but never one more false than this. 
And it is proposed to show in what follows that the evils of city 
government in the United States flow from a cause the reverse 
of this ; that, in fact, the internal corruption and mismanage- 
ment of cities are due to the absence of municipal self-govern- 
ment ; that such freedom nowhere exists ; that American cities 
to-day have fewer powers of local government than village com- 
munities under Russian despotism. 

The Saxon engrafted upon Britain the principles of local 
self-governmént—the free spirit of the ancient Teutonic towns. 
The Doomsday Book records how the inhabitants of the 
free Saxon cities offered to William the stubborn resistance of 
freemen—how Exeter itself, in its refusal to pay militia taxes, 
held out against the army commanded by William in person. 
The charters granted to these cities—Lincoln, Stamford, Chester, 
and others—the provisions of which the Doomsday Book contains 
—show that these cities, differing widely as they did in modes of 
government, were demanding in these immunities from the Con- 
queror, merely the preservation of their almost identical ancient 
liberties, toward which ideals these sturdy Saxon independencies 
had struggled. The charter obtained by the City of London 
stipulates that all should be lawworthy, or, as we should say, 
equal before the law. Under the laws of the conquest, these 
cities received their charters, and were thereby independent and 
free communities, so long as they paid their tribute to the 
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crown, raised in some cases not by the king’s officers, but by 
themselves, and according to modes to which they had become 
accustomed. 

All the details are very interesting, but hardly important in 
connection with the point we are considering. The important 
fact is the large liberties allowed to cities under the conquest, 
which were liberties before existing, and which announce the 
cause of the stubborn defense of their rights against a foreign 
invader flushed with victory. Nor did these separate indepen- 
dencies weaken the spirit of Saxon nationality. The memory of 
the great Edward was still a glorious memory, and did not fade 
in any one of these free cities. Long after the Norman Con- 
quest, stories of Edward, from the lips of Saxon mothers, must 
have delighted the children gathered around the blazing hearth, 
awaiting the clanging of the curfew, at which sound all lights 
in the town must be extinguished. There in the darkness 
the Saxon churl rehearsed the liberties of older England ; and 
the achievements of kings of their own race who had stood close 
to the people. 

Then began the process—slow and insidious —which sub- 
stituted the state for the city in the affairs of the latter; the 
selection of burgher aristocrats as functionaries not answerable 
to the people ; little by little these free cities, in one way or 
another, were made tributary to the crown. Evils arose inter- 
nally, but these could not now be corrected because of the 
aristocratic and monarchial spirit of wealth and influence 
arising from the sedulously cultivated disregard of municipal 
liberty for the purpose of strengthening the royal prerogative. 

In the reign of Charles I. many of these towns were known as 
‘‘town boroughs’’ ; and the royal functionaries were used to 
misrepresent the aspirations of the people for liberty ; and to 
present petitions in the name of liberty, for its overthrow ; pre- 
cisely as Charles himself, a few months later, dissolved an angry 
Parliament in the name of the people of England. It was the 
substitution of the royal prerogative for local liberties which 
aroused the spirit of resistance to the crown, and greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the Revolution. 
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In the same way the New England towns, which stood for a 
sturdy type of local self-government, did much to urge forward 
the movement of resistance to English tyranny. These towns 
offer examples of the purest democracy, and of that local self- 
government which is the surest safeguard against oppression. 
They grew up side by side with the cities which received their 
charters from the British crown. After the establishment of 
American independence, the charters of these cities, restricting 
the exercise of local functions, under the dominating sway of the 
Federalist superstition, remained practically unchanged down to 
1830. The slow growth of the Northwest prior to the Revolu- 
tion, was due, according to Professor E. W. Bemis, to the 
absence of local liberties, all powers being vested by Great 
Britain in governor, council, and crown officers. Up to 1827, 
the towns of the Northwest could scarcely do anything for them- 
selves beyond the collection of taxes for the support of their 
poor, and the destruction of noxious insects. 

But the time came when the cities grew, and the towns 
dwindled ; when the states became relatively less important ; 
when the corporation expended nearly as great a sum as the 
state ; when, in fact, the cities had to arrrange the details of a 
distinctively more powerful and complex organization, with 
greater demands and responsibilities. With the growing im- 
portance of the corporations began the history of the conflict 
between the states and municipalities, marked, however, by. the 
gradual but certain growth and extension of the principle of 
local self-government. 

Nowhere in the world, at no previous time in history, have 
cities been such factors as they are to-day. Facilities of trade 
and enlarged means of credit and banking, the greater absence of 
civil strifes, the natural tendency to increased codperation and 
combination, have all contributed to this result. The number 
of laws relating to New York City dealt with by the state of 
New York are steadily increasing. The number of special 
statutes passed by state legislatures for the government of cities 
in almost every state grows greater year by year. 

No city in the United States to-day governs itself. Every mu- 
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nicipality is subject to the state in affairs that concern only 
itself. In most cities even the police administration is regulated 
by the state. There has been a great diversity of immunities 
allowed and powers conferred ; but these have followed no set- 
tled principle in theory or practice. Municipal corruption has 
usually resulted in the abridgment of the power of mayor and 
aldermen to the state ; and in the appearance of reformers who 
advocate the vesting of greater powers in the mayor. Hardly 
any one thinks at such times of vesting greater powers in the 
people. * 

Unquestionably uniform regulation of municipal matters is to 
be preferred to special authority over municipalities. But if the 
laws of every city relating to police, public buildings, debts, and 
modes of collecting revenue, were made uniform throughout the 
state, it is not possible to see that there would be any gain in 
economy, or that matters would be much improved. The 
appointment of police commissioners by the state, and the ap- 
pointment of policemen by them, or — to go further — the 
appointment of every individual policeman by the state, would 
not only be no gain whatever in the matter of economy, 
but—to say nothing of the dangerous centralization of such 
power in a single head — would introduce further compli- 
cations, and tend rather to weaken for effective municipal 
service every local police organization. It will appear 
to some that this would be to remove the police power from 
local relations with the corrupt rings which misgovern Ameri- 
can cities. But it would transfer such power, enormously 
increased, to new relations with the more powerful rings which 
would govern American states. There is no more reason for 
making the police administration of cities a matter of state reg- 
ulation than there is for doing the same thing with the fire 
department. 

It is possible that objections will be judged against any com- 
parisons which may be suggested between ancient, medieval, 


*After the overthrow of the Tweed ring, for example, a new charter was passed 
which practically deprived the city of all self-government, and which made the 
mayor and local officers little more than figure heads; so that a special act of the leg- 
islature was necessary to enable New York City to clean its streets. 
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and modern cities. It is true that Athens and Sparta stood to 
the Greeks in place of country ; that to be a Spartan was, to 
the man of Sparta, a greater glory than to be a Greek ; so, sim- 
ilarly to the Athenian ; that families rarely moved from city to 
city in ancient or medieval times ; that these cities were re- 
cruited chiefly from within, not from without ; and that the inhab- 
itants were not of mixed races, but sprung from a common stock, 
inheriting the same traditions, the same historical memories, the 
same ingrained customs and modes of thought—in most cases, 
the same religion, or the same habits of philosophy which stood 
in place of it—that all these things made for the stability of 
municipalities as against the different nationalities of our cities, 
their separate religions, their distinct traditions and national 
prejudices, and above all, the restlessness of modern life. 

And yet the force of the argument is rather apparent than 
real. A form of municipal government is the business admin- 
istration of the citizen’s public affairs; it is frequently infiu- 
enced by his religious or national prejudices, just as his private 
business is influenced ; but such predilections rarely determine 
the form of either, and in the vast number of cases bear no re- 
lation at all, excepting as they are occasionally called into play 
for the purpose of injuring individuals who are candidates for 
public office. But if we will stop to consider, what seems an 
obstacle to the stability of local government—the presence of 
mixed races and many races—may be a positive advantage. We 
know how the body of customs and opinions, in a city whose 
population consists of a single nationality, is apt to resist inno- 
vations ; and how such conditions militate strongly against all 
advance and improvement. 

It is frequently too true that national and religious prejudices 
are used to influence municipal elections. The existence of this 
spirit is to be deplored; but it is to be attributed in great 
measure to the absence of vital issues. Under absolute local 
self-government, issues which are important to the people, im- 
provements which all citizens would wish to see adopted, would 
make it necessary for those who were in favor of, or opposed to, 
certain given propositions, to place themselves for or against 
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these questions in campaigns or elections ; and this would have 
a tendency to overcome the present inclination of some of our 
citizens to range themselves in city politics on lines of nation- 

ality. Absolute local self-government would, moreover, in some 

measure, destroy the merely sentimental considerations of party; 

and separate local issues from national or state issues, to all 

those not afflicted with the hopeless rabies of partisanship, 

which is the despair of all rational persuasion. : 

And, as a striking illustration of the effect which real issues 
would have in the obliteration of prejudice, national or relig- 
ious, may be instanced the recent attempt in New York to 
overthrow a corrupt machine by an amalgamation of parties, in 
which were met individuals of every race and every creed, 
Protestant clergyman, Catholic priest, and Jewish rabbi. Make 
the government of a city dependent in all things upon those 
who live in it; give to local issues that clearness and distinct- 
ness they would possess were they disassociated—in appearance 
and in fact—from state legislation and state politics, and such 
coalitions of men of all races and creeds would become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

When neither nationality nor religion is recognized in the 
laws, there is little danger from a mingling of peoples of different 
religions and nationalities. Nor is the fact that American fam- 
ilies move from city to city important; since a newcomer may 
readily adapt himself to new conditions, and will find that the 
public responsibilities in his new surroundings differ but slightly 
in the burdens laid and duties entailed from those which he dis- 
charged in the city whence he came. 

The consequences of what has been called ‘‘ Municipal Ceesar- 
ism’’ are also to be met and considered. Municipal Cesarism 
is bad enough, but alien Cesarism ruling a municipality is 
worse. Municipal Cesarism exists largely from the fact that 
cities have but small powers of government ; and that, there- 
fore, the ordinary citizen takes little or no interest in municipal 
politics. The Cesar comes into power as the boss of a machine 
whose only object is plunder; and retains his power by influ- 
encing the police and the administration of justice, and through 
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these means using the saloon keepers, and the proprietors of 
gambling houses, places of prostitution, and others whose busi- 
ness is dependent upon the indulgence of the police. The 
power of feudal lord, though attended by gayer retinues, could 
scarcely have surpassed the power of the city Cesar, in the ex- 
ercise of irresponsible authority over the liberties, and some- 
times even over the persons of the citizens. All things im- 
moral and criminal in city life are his open or covert allies. 
His methods and his aims, if not openly avowed, are thoroughly 
understood. His Hessians stand ready to do his bidding in the 
high places of the public departments. The laborers who pave 
the streets look to him for employment in those periods of ex- 
traordinary activity in public improvements which precede elec- 
tions. Lawyers of eminent respectability treat him with defer- 
ence for the legal practice which the smile of his favor assures. 
Keepers of houses of ill repute, gambling saloons, and the like 
are contributors to the powers of the city Cesar, and from the 
judges of the lower courts to judges in the district attorney’s 
office are those who may be relied upon by the boss to post- 
pone, to quash, to set aside, or to pigeon-hole such indictments 
as the authorities find it necessary to bring against the proprie- 
tors of these places. 

These facts are known tomany. When they are talked about 
nobody ventures to dispute them ; but the average citizen rarely 
hears of them, and when he does, hears of them only as isolated 
examples of corruption, and not as indications of what are 
common in nearly all of our large cities. 

The influences of which we have spoken—together with the 
enormous power of public patronage, and in connection with 
the fact that the boss is not dependent upon the people of the 
city for the necessary legislation to enable him and his instru- 
ments to put into effect their schemes of plunder, but can pro- 
cure it from the legislature of the state, which is not answerable 
to the people of the city, and which they cannot in any way 
control—maintain the municipal Cesar ; but the effect of giving 
absolute control to the citizens over the administration of city 
affairs would be to compel a much closer attention to the details 
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of such matters, and make impossible the means by which the 
boss is enabled to grasp and retain the powers of city govern- 
ment. 

The objection will be made that the population of cities is 
corrupt ; that cities naturally engender corruption; that the 
system which corrects municipal extravagance by raising disin- 
terested individuals as a bar to reckless action by the city is 
founded upon wise forethought. All this is plausible. But to 
the argument that the majority of men are vicious and corrupt 
—that they scarcely know the difference between right and 
wrong, and do not deserve to be free—what need be offered in 
rebuttal? What hope would there be for democratic govern- 
ment, or for good government of any kind, if this assertion 
were true ? 

Men who talk this way, in their hearts do not believe it. But 
supposing it to be true, yet the motive of self-interest is 
strong enough to make the majority of people in a city in favor 
of good government. This we must believe unless with Hudi- 
bras we admit that 

‘* Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 

Ignorance and indifference are much stronger causes of mu- 
nicipal corruption than the viciousness of the people ; admitting 
—which is by no means to be allowed—that any great numbers 
of the people would themselves become partners in corruption 
were opportunity offered. The real point is that they are not 
partners, but victims ; and there is enough selfishness in even a 
vicious man to wish to prevent dishonesty in others, and to be 
in favor of honest public policy in the mass when he is one of 
the shareholders in that policy. The argument, then, of the in- 
herent viciousness of men may be dismissed with the statement 
that whether true or false, it has no bearing in this relation. 
The indifference to public dishonesty, which is more or less 
manifest in many of our great cities, arises from the apathy en- 
gendered by an irresponsible system of city government, by the 
checks and balances which hamper freedom of political action. 

The Tweed ring has been spoken of, that municipal banditti 
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of modern times, which continued its depredations long after 
the people of the city of New York had set up the cry of ‘‘ Stop 
thief.’ And with the Republican party of the city arrayed 
against them, does any one doubt that their doom would have 
been speedier if the engines of power by which they worked 
their mischief had not been in great measure directed from A1- 
bany, and by men not answerable to the people of the city of 
New York? In other words, here was a ring opposed by a pow- 
erful party organization—the Republicans—recruited from the 
ranks of Democrats and independent voters, but using the Re- 
publican machine beyond the borders of the city of New York 
—the alien representation of the counties—to more strongly en- 
trench itself in its robber castle. It is true that the Tweed ring 
grew and thrived by Republican alliance in the city itself; 
every corrupt ring which has made the government of American 
cities a byword and a reproach abroad, has flourished through 
such alliance ; everywhere the right or left arm of the monster 
is Republican or Democratic. Those who pretend to see only 
purity in one or other of the parties, or, in fact, really regard 
the machine of either party as less corruptible than the other, 
are afflicted with mental ophthalmia; and to argue with such 
minds is criminal waste of energy. 

With the treacherous members of the Republican party in the 
city who made common cause with the Tweed ring, the case 
was different than with the alien Republican representatives at 
Albany, who were the pliant instruments of Tweed. The 
former could be reached swiftly and surely by the voters of the 
city of New York, and punished for dereliction ; but what cared 
Cuba, or Cayuga, or Canajoharie, how New York was governed ? 
Self-preservation is the first law of cities; and what interests 
Syracuse is its own sewerage, its own debts, its own taxation— 
not another city’s. And though in Orange County water came 
laden with diphtheria to infant Jips, yet might it run in Oneida 
pure and healthful as the waters of Helicon. And the people of 
Oneida might speak with regret of the waters of Orange, yet— 
for such is human nature—that regret would not be tempered 
with the same keenness of anxiety, and the same severity of 
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practical measures, were the waters of Oneida similarly cor- 
rupted. 

Absolutely self-governed cities would be the best sort of pri- 
mary schools for the study of political principles. Every act of 
a city so controlled would contribute to popular education in 
the principles of government—would be a factor in moulding 
and shaping public opinion. The systems of checks, divided 
powers, and external interferences contribute nothing to the 
security of government, and are a bar to public progress. Rep- 
resentatives to the central legislature charged with direction of 
local responsibilities are anomalies in a democracy. Let the 
state in its charter say to the cities, these ‘‘ primordial cells,’ as 
they have been called, of a free state: We put no limit upon 
the exercise of your local powers, in so far as such exercise does 
not trespass upon what are essentially matters of state control. 
The mode of raising the quota of revenue demanded by the 
state you are at liberty to choose as seems best to you; arrange 
also the details of your excise legislation ; and upon the amount 
of your municipal indebtedness we place no limit. 

Municipal corporations exist for themselves. Let each be free 
to apply its own theory of government to its own affairs; do 
what may seem wise to it with its street railroads; apply the 
kind and degree of municipal control of gas and waterworks 
which may seem the most economical; raise by whatever means 
would seem to it the most efficacious its needed revenues ; or 
decide by leasing its privileges whether it may not dispense 
with all taxation whatsoever. For if a city may be authorized 
by the state to erect a public wharf, and charge tolls for its use, 
as in the case of Pittsburg, then a city can be left free to charge 
for its tolls as New York does, or to abolish all tolls, and raise 
the entire cost of the city’s maintenance by whatever means 
seem best to it. 

The principle for which we are contending is to some extent 
admitted in the law of the highest tribunal. In accordance with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, the state has no 
authority to authorize a city to incur a debt against its will. 
And a city existing under a charter that is silent as to the 
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powers of making municipal ordinances is qualified to make 
such ordinances. And these are legal where they are not in 
conflict with the general statute. 

But, on the other hand, the city can do scarcely a single act 
not specifically authorized by the state. While this principle is 
definitely settled in law, conflicts are constantly arising, and 
litigation prolonged over those matters of municipal procedure 
against which the charters have failed to provide. Should the 
charters grant to the cities those powers which experience has 
shown and will further show, are their clearly defined powers, 
such provision will guard against future conflicts arising from 
the confused nature of such legislation, and sweep away an enor- 
mous amount of wearisome litigation. For the equitable oper- 
ation of a municipal ordinance, where it did not conflict with the 
general statutes, or with the Constitution of the state, would be 
the only test of its validity. 

Matters of common law are the concern of state or nation. 
General rights of property, on which depend the integral welfare 
of the people, are state or national concerns. So, too, there are 
riparian rights which are properly matters of state control in 
cases where trans-city commerce is dependent upon securing the 
best and most thorough facilities for navigation. In such cases 
where more than the interests of the city are involved, the 
amount of wharfage should be regulated by the state; but in 
matters of bridges, wharfage, and tolls, where these are confined 
to the transportation and exchange of the city, the city may 
safely be left to its own devices. 

Counties, with their wider and more general but less intrinsi- 
cally important relations, may be said to reasonably and justly 
derive their authority from the state, as having to do with the ad- 
ministration of larger territorial interests, which are part of the 
general or state legislation. But a city is a corporation, justly 
to be endowed with the rights and powers of a corporate body, 
where these do not conflict with the rights and powers of the 
state. And counties to-day may be said to have all that we are 
demanding for cities. 

The creation of local powers by the state legislature would 
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give no authority to annul or abrogate a law of the state. Such 
authority would be used only in accordance with the will of the 
power which confers, and not against such authority. Thus any 
extension of a city’s limits beyond the boundaries fixed in its 
charter, whether by purchase or agreement, would be a power 
resting with the state. The city’s sovereignty would be local, 
and this is all that is asked for or implied in the demand for ab- 
solute local self-government. 

The general proposition that a city should be left free to con- 
trol its own internal affairs, will be understood without any 
enumeration of the things properly included under the general 
definition of the term internal. A city has frequently to go out- 
side the city limits for its water supplies. Of course, the 
necessary authority to do this must be derived from the state. 
For the sake of clearness, however, it may be well to specify, 
under a few general heads, what is properly and naturally a 
city’s business. There are doubtless other and minor matters 
which experience may reveal should be transferred to city 
authority. 

Communication.—Roads, highways, and driveways, pavements, 
car lines. This need not convey the impression that the state 
may not have full power to construct.a road or railroad running 
through the city, or any road or railroad beginning within and 
ending without the city limits. But merely that the city shall 
have entire control over all roads and railroads originating and 
terminating within the city limits. Roads other than these are 
the ‘‘king’s highways,’’ and are properly state roads. 

Sanitary.—All drainage, sewerage, and quarantine. This 
need not, however, interfere with special health provisions by 
the state or nation. 

Police and the administration of justice.—This would not inter- 
fere with the duties of a sheriff; nor with special action by 
the governor in calling the state militia into service, should it 
be needed for any purpose at any point. But it would properly 
include the selection of all officers of the judiciary who have the 
carrying out of city ordinances. Judges of courts empowered 
with the administration of state laws should, of course, be se- 
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lected by the state, or according to methods directed by the 
state. When the city judiciary is amenable to the state legisla- 
ture, the appointments are almost certain to be dictated by the 
desire to strengthen the representation of whatever party is 
dominant in the state. Thus the legislature of Connecticut, 
which is Republican, has long maintained the control of New 
Haven city courts—that city being Democratic—by the selec- 
tion of candidates to the judgeships, nominees being selected by 
the New Haven delegation, and ratified by the votes of -the leg- 
islature. With the position of parties in the state reversed, the 
evils are the same in Jersey City, where the leader of a corrupt 
ring and a liquor seller, have been clothed with the powers to 
enforce the laws, which both have systematically set at naught. 
Such appointments as these never would be made in a city con- 
trolling its own affairs. 

The effect of the present system is to minimize the opposition 
to unfit appointments, which men belonging to the dominant 
party in the state would make, did not such opposition endanger 
national or state issues which are matters of party conviction, 
and lead to the appearance on their part of sacrificing the 
greater to the lesser interest. With fullest liberties granted to 
the cities, matters of municipal government would cease to be 
questions of politics in the common acceptation of that term. 
In the conduct of a city’s business it is of no importance 
whether those who are to carry it on call themselves Democratic 
or Republican. That a mayor of a city should be of a certain 
political stripe to effectively administer the city ordinances is 
no more a necessity than that the directors of a bank should be 
of the same religious faith as the depositors. 

Public buildings, harbors, markets, cemeteries, public hospitals, gas 
and water supply, licenses.—The erection of buildings for national 
or state purposes is, of course, a matter for the state or nation. 
There are laws, too, relating to harbors, which may be said to 
be peculiarly the concern of state or nation. The question of 
licenses is an important one ; and it should be left to the city to 
decide whether poor people should be licensed to sell shoe 
strings, or the melancholy little pile of merchandise strapped 
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to the shoulder of the hawker of trifles be levied upon to sus- 
tain the administration of the richest city in the United States, 
and almost the richest city in the world, when the revenues 
raised in this stupid fashion are scarcely sufficient ‘to meet the 
cost of collection. 

Taxation.—The problems of taxation have been discussed by 
political economists ; but the masses of the people have taken 
little interest in what has been regarded as an intricate mat- 
ter of figures, and asubject of no particular concern to any but 
property owners. Complaint, however, is general against the 
inequalities in taxation. Here, in the system of city govern- 
ment proposed, is an opportunity to appeal to the people di- 
rectly, and to permit them to arrange the kind of a revenue 
system they desire; and to test the merits of such as may be 
most strongly justified in argument. 

Unquestionably, while the reform which this article advocates 
will seem radical to an unusual degree, the whole trend of polit- 
ical thought and progress—even among conservative and retro- 
active statesmen—lies along the lines of larger privileges to 
communities in the management of their own affairs. One 
would hardly expect to find, as an illustration of this tendency, 
the leader of the party in England whose chief tenet is antago- 
nism to the idea of home rule. Nevertheless such is the fact. 
Lord Salisbury, in a remarkable speech delivered on May 30, 
1891, said: ‘‘I venture to make remarks in favor of decentral- 
ization, of avoiding as much as possible the extreme interfer- 
ence and officialism which arise from centralization, and point- 
ing to the powers of municipalities as the great remedy for such 
anevil. . . . . Ishould like to give to the municipalities, 
the municipal authorities, the oldest representatives of popular 
government in this country, the very utmost power in dealing 
with all legislation that is of a business-like character.”’ 

The subject of the administration of a city’s affairs has not 
been regarded as an important one by the student of civil gov- 
ernment. Yet evidently any careful inquiry into our laws 
and institutions cannot omit the part which has been played by 
cities in shaping and forming our theories and practice of gov- 
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ernment. For the city is the oldest form of political organiza- 
tion. Even in the United States the city or town antedates 
those political organizations corresponding to our idea of the 
state. It is important that our forms of local government shall 
be studied with a view to perfecting them; and this work of 
perfecting the laws of city and township is the best sort of prep- 
aration for the performance of the citizen’s duties to state and 
nation. Were our cities self-governing units, the citizen would 
become at last in name and in truth a citizen. For the full day- 
light of publicity would beat in upon every elective office. 
Civil doings would lose their secrecy and their mystery. Taxa- 
tion would come to be perceived as the thing it is. Public 
works, when their execution and cost were matters of direct re- 
lation to the city, would touch more acutely the citizen’s sense 
of interest in what is being done with his earnings. 

Not only would the government of a city and its politics be 
relieved from state entanglements, but state politics would cease 
to be under the dominance of corrupt municipal rings. The 
local halls which now misgovern cities, and which reach out and 
corrupt the sources of state politics, would be shorn completely 
of all powers in the state. State legislators would cease to find 
such independent action as they might wish to assume upon 
purely state matters hampered by local considerations, by the fear 
of local bosses and local rings. Governors, senators, and assem- 
blymen, would be free from those entangling alliances with mu- 
nicipal politicians, and the petty considerations of local patron- 
age. Official honors in the state would take on a new dignity, 
and municipal offices new responsibilities. which would induce 
a keener discrimination in the selection of nominees. 

This system of local government is scientific as well as demo- 
cratic. It makes allowance for the circumstances of time and 
place, and all possible peculiarities of situation. 

Will municipal extravagance and corruption run riot? Will 
some communities ruin themselves by running in debt? If these 
results condemn a system, surely the present system is con- 
demned ; and the dangers of such results cannot be greater than 
now. But it will appear upon a little thought that the reverse 
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of this is more likely to happen. Think of how the creation of 
municipal debt is encouraged by the present system. Act 4,011 
beginning, ‘‘Be it enacted,’’ authorizes the city to issue bonds 
for the construction of a sewer in some remote part of the 
city, and is composed in its various provisions of an intermin- 
able string of legal and technical phraseology, which nobody, 
except those personally interested, ever reads. Then the comp- 
troller, in some obscure corner of a newspaper, offers the bonds 
for sale—an announcement read chiefly by those anxious to lend 
the city money, and passed unheeded by the average citizen. 
Then in some court the assessment upon property owners bene- 
fited by this public improvement—or a portion of such assess- 
ment—is set aside, and the burden falls upon the city in 
increased taxation. Now suppose the issues of bonds for all 
purposes were matters of debate in the local chamber. The 
whole subject of municipal indebtedness would loom up in its 
true proportions; the justice and expediency of a system of 
paying as you go—which every man knowns is a better method 
of conducting his private business—would soon appear the best 
method of conducting his public business. Does it not seem as 
if the exclusive power of the city over the issue of its bonds is 
the surest way, ultimately, of demonstrating the evils of the 
assumption by a city of any indebtedness? 

The power of cities to create debts has been looked upon as 
injurious to the welfare of the cities, and it is urged that this 
power should be taken from them. With the usual halting 
policy of men who will not think to a conclusion, it is argued 
that the amount of indebtedness which a city may assume 
should at all times be limited by the state. But why, if such 
power is dangerous, it should be granted at all, is a pertinent 
question. And the fact of such limitation, if we will stop to re- 
flect, is as dangerous as an unlimited power to create debt. For 
in the latter case the limit is pretty certain to be reached, 
whether there be a real need for the money or not. And why a 
city may be trusted safely with a million, where it may not with 
twenty million, is a query which will be found difficult to 
answer. Why we should carefully limit the city’s power to 
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create debt, while doubting that cities are wise and virtuous 
enough to limit their own indebtedness within reasonable 
bounds, is inexplicable. For if they be not wise or virtuous 
enough to limit their own indebtedness, then they may not be 
trusted even with limited powers. 

Cities have frequently issued bonds beyond the limits fixed 
by the Constitution, and it is a question still unsettled by the 
highest courts in the land, whether a city is answerable to the 
innocent holder for debts incurred after the constitutional limit 
is reached. Acts of the state legislature directing the issuance 
of bonds by the municipalities for the building of railroads, 
have frequently resulted in extravagant measures being forced 
upon the cities against their will and wishes, and have defeated 
the very purpose sought for in the constitutional limitation of 
the debt-creating powers of the city. So a defense of the 
reasonableness of such constitutional limitation based upon the 
fact that so many cities have touched the limit only because of 
extravagance, receives its own answer. Leave the debt-creating 
power, tremendous as it is, to the city, and instead of the irre- 
sponsible assumption of his burden by the citizen, ignorant ot 
the whole matter, we shall have men more keenly alive to their 
relations as members of a corporate body interested in the as- 
sumption of debt, and finally, in all likelihood, awakened to the 
stupidity of assuming any indebtedness where all municipal 
service may be paid for out of the annual tax levy. 

Is there no equilibrium, no balance of authority—phrases 
which too often are made to serve the office of ideas—between 
city and state? There is none. It is precisely these fanciful 
theories of government, of checks and counter-checks, which 
have brought our so-called democratic communities largely un- 
der irresponsible control. Self-governed communities, in their 
various operations, would in time produce a model system of 
government. Experiment would follow experiment, and out of 
a thousand imperfect or abortive attempts to approximate to 
what is best, the model city would rise at last for the admiration 
and imitation of all its rival cities. 

Local self-government, as has been said, is the surest safe- 
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guard against oppression. Not that communities may not op- 
press themselves—may not pass laws which hamper and restrict ; 

but how much more sharp and keen is such oppression likely to 

be if the power to enact and enforce it is left to men who do not 

feel the smart of the blow they inflict; and how much more 

quickly would such oppression be removed if the power to cor- 

rect it were possessed by those who administer and endure. 

Eternal vigilance and alertness are the price of liberty. And 
it is precisely because men are more likely to be alert and vigi- 
lant when upon them alone rests the burden of responsibility, 
that the government of a city should be left to its natural gov- 
ernors—i. e., the people who inhabit it. 

Where ‘local freedom does not exist, freedom itself is mori- 
bund. For robbed of self-government, men are helpless. Insti- 
tutions in the likeness of democracy that give to central author- 
ities powers over local concerns, are a despotism hidden and in- 
sidious, and therefore more dangerous than the tyranny that 
makes its menace boldly and openly. Freedom demands that 
the business of corporate partnership shall rest only with the 
partners. External interference is the death of civil life; and in 
these seemingly small considerations is involved the preserva- 
tion or sacrifice of all that makes for liberty as against all that 
makes for despotism. 

Mankind as it is, mankind as it might be! Cities as they are, 
and cities as they might be! These are wide questions. Men 
with ideals think they see a glorious future for humanity, when 
it shall be purged of much of its grossness, trade and commerce 
made unselfish, want destroyed, and in the trail of it, greed and 
crimes against property—which spring from want or greed—abol- 
ished utterly. All this is by no means unprofitable speculation ; 
the ideals differ, but the hope is indivisible and one. The prac- 
tical reformer bids the idealist be assured; the truth toward 
which he struggles shall be for the world some day, if not pre- 
cisely in his way, at all events, all and more than he ventures to 
anticipate. 

With the facilities now at man’s disposal, with the enormously 
increased economies of production, a city is possible that will 
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more than rival the Utopias that were merely dreams in the im- 
agination a century or two ago. The ardent spirits who re- 
coiled—some with natures soured and minds embittered—from 
the disappointment and failure of the Brook Farm experiment, 
may not live to see the Utopian city grow ; but some day it will 
come. 


Absolute local self-government will not of itself build the fair 
city. But it will enable any municipality to be all and more 
than seems fitting to the discussion of the subject in sober dis- 
passionate prose. 


JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 





FREEDOM OF DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


BY. E. N. DINGLEY. 


HE exhausting and exhaustive debate in the United States 
Senate on the repeal of the purchase clause of the so-called 
Sherman Silver act, occasioned many harsh criticisms of the 
highest legislative body in the land, and particularly the 
,minority thereof. The sentiment was freely expressed that the 
action of the minority was revolutionary, in that it subverted a 
specific right delegated to the upper branch of Congress, namely, 
the right to legislate. Several remedies were suggested, among 
them (1) a Reed in the chair to put the motions, (2) the 
adoption of a rule allowing the majority to set apart a day on 
which a vote on the main questions should be taken, (3) the 
adoption of a rule permitting the moving of the previous ques- 
tions. As to the remedies suggested, all but the first involve a 
revision of the rules, while the first assumes that a Reed would 
either act without rules or violate existing rules, neither of 
which assumptions appears to be reasonable. Those involving 
a revision in the rules are merely different formulas of the same 
remedy. They involve a curtailment of debate and a forced 
vote. 

Now that the smoke of the battle has cleared away, the facts 
appear in a clearer light; and a post mortem examination gives 
rise to a suspicion that the first public diagnosis was not correct, 
and that therefore the remedy suggested is not justified by 
theory, by precedent, or by fact. 


WHY RULES EXIST. 
Theoretically the rules of every legislative body are for the 
protection of the minority. Jefferson says in his manual: ‘“‘The 


only weapons by which the minority can defend themselves 
against attempts from those in power, are the formulas and rules 
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of proceedings by which the weaker party can be protected.”’ 
The rules of parliamentary procedure which came down to us 
from the British Parliament were comparatively few and simple, 
the underlying objects of which were: first, good order; second, 
freedom of discussion ; and third, the protection of minority. 
Any kind of a gathering, great or small, assembled to accom- 
plish some fixed object, might do its business just as well with- 
out as with rules, if a unanimity of opinion prevailed, so as to 
preclude the necessity of any discussion. But no body of 
citizens in a representative democracy, or limited monarchy, 
ever assembled under such conditions. Hence something is 
necessary to permit the different shades of opinion to be ex- 
pressed with perfect freedom, so as to avoid all danger of coming 
to a hasty or wrong conclusion, or of permitting what appears 
to be the majority to oppress what appears to be the minority. 
Equal representation of states in the Senate was decided upon 
after an exhaustive discussion in the original Constitutional 
Convention, as a safeguard against and a check upon the prob- 
able hasty action of the lower house, the representation of which 
was based entirely upon numbers. The triumph of the plan 
finally incorporated in the Constitution was a triumph of the 
conservative element which from experience and by intuition 
feared the oppression of mere numbers. The Senate was looked 
upon as the conserving body of legislation standing between the 
populace and possible shipwreck ; and subsequent events show 
how accurately the framers judged the present and discerned 
the future. So that when on Thursday, April 16, 1789, the first 
rules of the Senate were reported and adopted, and business was 
undertaken under those rules, some of the senators even went so 
far as to apolgize for having rules at all, the dignity of the 
Senate and the courtesy between members being such as to well- 
nigh preclude the necessity of binding rules. So strictly did the 
senators guard the freedom of debates and chafe under the re- 
striction of any rules that curtailed an honored right, or gave 
new powers to the presiding officer or the majority, that every 
attempt to follow in the steps of the populous lower branch in 
the matter of rule-revision, was stoutly resisted. 
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THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

Rule VIII. of the original rules adopted by the Senate in 1789 
permitted the moving of the previous question, as it was so 
called. The previous question here adopted, however, was not 
the previous question of to-day. It was rather the previous 
question in its original signification handed down from the Con- 
gress of the Confederacy for the purpose of defeating a consid- 
eration of the main question on that day, the mover always being 
the one who desired to have the question go over. When, how- 
ever, the previous question came into use as a means of bring- 
ing the house to an immediate consideration of the question, 
and thus shutting off debate, the Senate at once dropped it. 
The house, however, retained it. Thus the same parliamentary 
motion has met with a fate in each house of Congress, differing 
as the inherited theories and tendencies of the two bodies dif- 
fered. March 26, 1806, a new set of rules prepared by the Sen- 
ate was adopted and printed. Rule VIII. of these rules omit- 
ted the previous question in the list of motions that could be 
made when a question was before the Senate. Thus the first 
and only check to the freedom of debate was obliterated. 

ATTEMPTS TO CURTAIL DEBATE. 

In April, 1826, an attempt was made to give more power to 
the vice-president as a presiding officer, by permitting him to 
call a member to order, which involved the latitude and freedom 
of debate. Vice-President Randolph in the chair, said : 


The power of the presiding officer on these great points is an appellate 
power only ; and consequently the duties of the chair commence when 
a senator is called to order by a senator. . . . What the opinion of 
the presiding officer is in relation to the freedom of debate, in this body, 
it will be time to declare when a question may be presented; but such as it 
is, it will be finally, and, I trust, I may add fearlessly, maintained. But 
I rejoice that the rules of the Senate, on a point so important, gave to 
the chair no original power, and that it can exercise no control till 
called on by the Senate itself. 

The proposition was rejected. 

In March, 1826, another attempt to amend the rules so as to 


require the president to call a member to order was defeated. 
Mr. Randolph made this motion : 
I move that it is inconsistent with the rights and privileges of the 
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state to vest in the vice-president the power of calling a member of the 
Senate to order, whether subject to an appeal to the Senate or not. 


Thus all attempts to permit or require the presiding officer to 
interfere with a senator when talking was defeated. In Jan- 
uary, 1832, Senator Foote introduced a resolution proposing an 
amendment to Rule IX., providing that ‘‘no debate shall be 
permitted until the second is put, and that the question of con- 
sideration shall be decided without debate.’’ Senator Miller, 
of South Carolina, regarded the proposed alteration as subver- 
sive of the rights of the minority. Senator Benton said : 


If the liberty of speech was to fall in this house, it would not fall 
silently nor without a struggle. If the majority attempts to deprive the 
minority of leave to speak, the people should know it. 


The resolution was laid on the table. 

The debate on the sub-treasury bill in June, 1841, during an 
extra session called by President Tyler, gave rise to an attempt 
on the part of Mr. Clay to hasten matters by amending the rules 
so as to permit unfinished business to be taken up “ without 
waiting for the usual hour of one o’clock.’’ This was the signal 
for opposition. This memorable contest over the rules, I might 
say determined in a measure whether the principles of the old 
Federal or the Republican party should prevail ; and the re- 
sult was perhaps as momentous then, as the result of the recent 
silver contest is now. Mr, Benton said: 


It seems to be an attempt to cut down and shut out inquiry in a way 
not hitherto known to Congress. 


Mr. Clay replied : 


Let the talent of both sides of the house be measured and put forth, 
and then let the vanquished party submit with dignity and not de- 
scend to a mere physical struggle. 


Mr. Benton said : 


This attempt to execute the objects of the dominant party in a sum- 
mary and compendious way is very odious. . . . . Imean to speak 
if I have to speak until the church bells ring to-morrow. . ... I 
have rights and will exercise them. 


Mr. Buchanan said : 


There is a courtesy among the members of this body which renders it 


always easy for gentlemen to accomplish their wishes as to the order of 
business. 
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Mr. King said : 

It is the duty of the majority in every public body to allow the mi- 
nority a full and fair opportunity of discussing every measure pro- 
posed. To deny this is a species of legislative tyranny. 

Mr. Calhoun said : 


Very rarely is such a thing witnessed as the attempt to thwart a 
measure by the mere consumption of time by a resort to the technical- 
ity of rules. 

Mr. Clay replied (and the reader will mark the similarity be- 
tween his observations and those of the repeal leaders in the re- 
cent silver contest) : 


After the expression of public opinion which has taken place from 
one end of the land to the other, are we to stand here five or six days 
on a stretch discussing that which the people have already decided ? 
To what good end? Would it change the opinion of a single man? 
Would it do anything but consume the public time? 


Mr. Calhoun said: 


I deny that the people desire action alone. They demand that we 
should act wisely. . . . . The attempt to cut off debate is a thing 
unprecedented in the Senate. I shall resist it. 


Mr. Allen (Ohio) said : 


If you (Clay) press this to a vote, I can tell you that you will have to 
sit here many a long and sultry night. All of us from the youngest to 
the oldest can and will say something. 


PRECEDENT ADHERED TO. 


The discussion was long and sharp, resembling closely at 
times the discussion which recently took place in the Senate. 
As far as I know, this was the first time when a minority delib- 
erately sought to delay legislation by talk. But, notwithstand- 
ing, a motion to lay Mr. Clay’s resolution on the table was de- 
feated. The resolution was materially inspired to suit the wishes 
of the minority, and the curtailment of the freedom of debate 
for which the minority contested was effectually stopped. Up 
to this time it appears that notwithstanding a sentiment had 
prevailed among many that time was wanted in debate, never- 
theless the majority in the Senate when brought to the test re- 
fused to reverse the rule made sacred by time-honored prece- 
dent, that discussion should be unlimited in the highest legisla- 
tive body in the land. In every instance, also, when an at- 
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tempted departure has been recorded, the initiative was taken 
by the party in the majority. If the same party happened to 
be in a minority, it was more than likely to be found resisting 
any interference with the rules looking toward a curtailment of 
debate. 

So long had this theory of senatorial courtesy and absolute 
freedom of discussion been in vogue in the Senate that Mr. 
Douglas’ resolution ‘‘admitting the previous question when 
demanded by the majority’? was laid on the table. This was 
August 28, 1850. Thus the previous question operating as a 
“‘ gag’? met its fate in the Senate the first and only time it was, 
I believe, ever proposed. 


REASON FOR NOT CHANGING THE RULES IN 1850. 


Debates in 1850 and 1851 on adding the words ‘‘ without de- 
bate’’ to the question of consideration, again developed the fact 
that a majority of the Senate was jealous of its right of discus- 
sion. 

In 1851 Mr. Bell on this subject said : 

Our rules are sufficient now to stop debate if necessary. 

Mr. Davis (Mississippi) said : 

I think that we do not require to be controlled by very stringent 
rules, such as might be essential for the government of amob. I be- 
lieve that our rules are sufficient. This is a body too dignified to be held 
in such close restraint as might be required by one more turbulent. 

The few rules which the Senate has heretofore had, have 
been sufficient. 

The amendment was rejected. Thus the conservative spirit of 
the Senate prevailed and a majority decided not to curtail its 
‘freedom of debate.’’ February 18, 1858, another attempt was 
made to compel the question of consideration to be decided 
without debate. Mr. Bell made these among the observations : 

Most of the rules of this body are formed with a view to protect and 
allow equal rights and privileges to the minority like the guarantees in 
the Constitution itself. If you mean to allow a majority to do as they 
like, you need no rules; majorities do not need their protection ; rules 
are for the minority. 

Mr. Hale (New Hampshire) later made these observations on 
amending the rules so as to stop debate : 
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In my opinion, the attempt to legislate and amend the rules every 
time there is any excitement growing out of an excited state of affairs 
will be found to be mischievous. Error will flow from it. The safest 
rules to govern are the rules as they have been established by the suc- 
cessive wisdom of Congress and the predecessor of Congress, the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. 


He spoke passionately of the right of debate. 

It will thus be seen that in every instance the majority in the 
Senate has scrupulously guarded this freedom of debate—a right 
handed down to that venerable body from the beginning. 

WHY CHANGE THE RULES NOW? 

The Senate rules, as they stood when the recent silver contest 
began, did not permit the use of the previous question to stop 
debate. It is not, however, the fault of the minority that such 
was the case. The well-guarded “right of debate’’ was legally 
and constitutionally taken advantage of, that was all. Delay in 
senatorial action is not synonymous with revolutionary tactics. 
Senator Lodge well says in a recent article in the North Amer- 
ican Review: ‘‘There never was a time when they (the Demo- 
cratic majority) could not have brought about a vote with the 
assistance of the chair.’’ And if such is the case, why revise 
the rules simply to fit some alleged emergency? 

As a matter of fact, events proved that it was not the rules or 
lack of rules that was the cause of the long delay ; it was the 
Democratic majority itself, and Senator Gorman practically con- 
fessed it, in the debate October 28, 1893, when he said : 


Complaints have been made of delay in this matter. I am glad of 
the opportunity to say that those of us who intended to vote for its 
final passage believed that we were in the minority, and a delay of 
weeks became necessary that we might convert enough to pass the bill. 


Such being the case, what becomes of the assault on the ‘‘ im- 
potent Senate’’ and on the revolutionary minority that was sub- 
verting the constitutional right of the majority to legislate ? 
The assault upon the Senate as a body, and the ridicule of the 
so-called senatorial courtesy seem in the light of theory, prece- 
dent, and facts, to have been ill-advised. The Senate has found 
no difficulty thus far in its history in legislating under the rules 
by which it was governed during the now famous extra session 
of 1893. 
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I have briefly pointed out and reviewed parallels of the re- 
cent situation; but in every instance the Senate extricated 
itself, preserved its dignity, maintained its time-honored prece- 
dent of ‘‘freedom of debate,’’ resisted all attempts to curtail 
discussion, and finally legislated as the majority desired. Why 
then should a gag rule be inserted at the threshold of the second 
century of senatorial life? Ifthe protection now given the mi- 
nority—if the freedom of debate accorded every member is now 
surrendered, the time will come when, after some sudden politi- 
cal revolution, which is likely to take place at any time, the 
right-thinking and law-abiding citizens will regret the change. 

Let the venerable dignity and courtesy of the Senate alone. 
It rests well on the shoulders of the honorable gentlemen, and 
aids in preserving the constitutional character of the body of 
which they are members. Freedom of debate in the Senate 
never has been and never should be curtailed. 

E. N. DINGLEY. 





CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRESIDENTIAL AP- 
POINTMENTS. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


INCE the publication of Mr. William Dudley Foulke’s 
article in the December number of The Forwm in answer to 
the query, ‘‘ Are presidential appointments for sale?’’ the as- 
pects of the ‘‘ Van Alen scandal,’”’ which form the basis of his 
remarks, have changed entirely ; but the ethics of the case re- 
mains the same. The pretenses on which Mr. Foulke and those 
who think with him affect to condemn Mr. Van Alen’s appoint- 
ment are transparent. When we remember that these howling 
dervishes of civil service reform all stood calmly by, and 
uttered no word of protest when other high offices were be- 
stowed in return for party services similar to those rendered 
by Mr. Van Alen, and on men in every way less qualified to fill 
them, the gorge of every fair-minded citizen must rise at their 
prolonged canting over this gentleman’s case. Indeed, to judge 
from the manner in which some persons have held up their 
hands in horror over Mr. Van Alen’s appointment, one would 
think that it was the first time they had ever heard of money 
being used in a political campaign or that an office had been 
given to a man who had made a campaign contribution. Every 
one who knows anything about politics knows to the contrary. 
Such appointments are made every day, and are accepted as a 
matter of course. 

If some of the political Pecksniffs who foresaw in Mr. Van 
Alen’s appointment a ‘‘fatal blow to popular government’”’ and 
a sure sign of the ‘‘ultimate extinction of our patriotism and 
public spirit,’’ had taken the trouble to think—a form of mental 
recreation in which such superior persons rarely indulge—they 
might have recalled the fact that of late years several well- 
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known gentlemen who contributed generously to the campaign 
funds of the two great political parties have been justly re- 
warded by appointment to important offices. Thus, it is well 
known that Mr. Whitney contributed a large sum to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund in 1884; yet when he was made secretary 
of the navy no word of protest was offered. To cite only a few 
more recent instances: It was pretty generally understood in 
1892, when President Harrison made Mr. Jefferson Coolidge 
minister to France, that the appointment was largely due to that 
gentleman’s liberal contributions to Republican campaign funds. 
At least one of Mr. Coolidge’s Republican predecessors, ex- Vice- 
President Levi P. Morton, was likewise said to have been given 
the French mission in recognition of his generous campaign 
contributions. So, again, there can be no doubt that John 
Wanamaker was appointed postmaster general as a reward for 
his having collected a campaign fund of something like $100,000 
in 1888. It was a matter of common gossip during the last 
presidential campaign that a prominent Philadelphia manufac- 
turer contributed nearly $100,000 to the Republican fund, on the 
implied understanding that in the event of General Harrison’s 
re-election he was to receive ‘“‘recognition’’ in the shape of a 
cabinet portfolio. General Harrison probably was not a party 
to this understood if not declared contract ; nevertheless, if he 
had been re-elected, there is little doubt but that the gentleman 
in question would have received this reward. 

When Mr. Van Alen, who contributed in the neighborhood 
of half this amount to the campaign fund of the victorious 
party, was appointed ambassador to Italy, he was assailed with 
coarse personal abuse by such of Mr. Cleveland’s quondam sup- 
porters as had failed to receive ‘‘ recognition’ at the hands of 
the president. There was never any real basis for the some- 
what hysterical opposition to this appointment which manifested 
itself in these quarters. It was perfectly plain to any consider- 
ate person that the nomination of Mr. Van Alen was an honest 
act of the president of the United States. He was selected 
purely and simply for the reason that he was fitted for the post, 
and not because he contributed to the regular campaign fund 
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of the Democratic party. The war against the man has been 
one of absolute injustice. The public did not at any time be- 
lieve that President Cleveland appointed Mr. Van Alen am- 
bassador at Rome as a compensation for his campaign contribu- 
tion. The virulence with which this charge was pressed was 
largely due to jealousy on the part of the disappointed 
editors of some unscrupulous newspapers in the Demo- 
cratic party. It had its origin, I believe, in the New York 
World; but adverse criticism from such a source as this might 
quite safely have been taken as a strong argument in favor of 
Mr. Van Alen’s appointment. The charge that he was given 
the Italian mission in payment of an obligation arising from his 
contribution to the Democratic campaign fund was effectually 
disposed of in Mr. Whitney’s letter to the president, written 
last June, and published shortly after the appointment was 
made. If any further evidence were necessary to prove that the 
money was not contributed with an understanding on the quid 
pro quo principle, it may be found in Mr. Alen’s manly and dig- 
nified letter to the president, resigning the office. 


I have never denied, and do not now deny, that I contributed to the 
campaign fund—not fifty thousand dollars, but yet a considerable sum 
of money. Sincerely believing, as I did, that a continuation of Repub- 
lican supremacy would be not only a hindrance to national progress, but 
in time a positive menace to the success of popular government, and, 
having large interests at stake, I was impelled by both patriotic and 
selfish reasons to aid the Democratic cause. : 

I did not do so until I made myself familiar with the methods of the 
campaign as conducted by the National Democratic Committee. I 
visited the Democratic headquarters, and was astonished at the great 
work being done. An expenditure, vast in proportions, was being 
made to bring home to the American people the truths upon which I 
believed the welfare of the country depended. Hundreds of speakers, 
too poor to pay their own expenses, were being helped to do a patriotic 
duty by the national committee, and avast amount of literature was 
being distributed free to awaken the public mind on the questions im- 
pending in the campaign. The Democratic party had no favored inter- 
ests to assess and was obliged to rely upon individuals for necessary 
financial assistance. Hence my contribution. 

So far from attaching undue importance to it, I was fully aware that 
the contribution meant far less to me than the time and effort devoted 
by thousands of unselfish citizens to the same campaign. Nor did I 
believe that it should entitle me to any more consideration. On the 
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contrary, I have not only admitted but have positively insisted at all 
times that it created no obligation to me whatever, and T feel confident 
that the president, who in fact was kind enough to say to the Demo- 
crats of Rhode Island, that his personal acquaintance with me 
enabled him to consider my candidacy solely upon its merits, will bear 
me out in this assertion. 


It was by no means the first time I had assisted the party since Mr. 
Cleveland’s aggressive leadership aroused my admiration, and I do not 
hesitate to say that, if it shall again seem to be my duty as a citizen de- 
sirous of the best government, it will not be the last. 

As a result of the patriotic, generous, and cordial support of 
his party, indicated in this letter, Mr. Van Alen was accused 
of dishonorable bargaining, when it is evident on the face of the 
transaction that Mr. Van Alen gave what he contributed freely 
and from an interest in the success of Mr. Cleveland and the 
cause he represented. Everybody who knows anything about 
politics appreciates the fact that every political party needs the 
good services of such men. Indeed, there is no telling what 
would have become of the Democratic party in the last presiden- 
tial campaign if they had not had sufficient means to keep the 
political machine thoroughly ‘‘greased.’? The charge of ‘‘dis- 
honorable bargaining’’ also brought against Mr. Whitney for 
his share in this matter, is even more absurd. Not only was he 
excusable for accepting Mr. Van Alen’s money, but in so doing 
he was attending strictly to his business. His subsequent 
efforts in Mr. Van Alen’s behalf are evidences of his loyalty and 
his willingness to reward the man who responded to his call 
‘‘when friends were few and calls were great.”’ 

To discriminate against a man because he has been an enthu- 
siastic ‘‘contributor’’ to his party is quite as unjust as to dis- 
criminate against another because he has been an enthusiastic 
‘‘worker.’’ It is not a whit less creditable or patriotic for one 
man to help with his purse a cause in which he believes, than 
for another to aid it with his voice or his pen. To argue, there- 
fore, that Mr. Van Alen should have been excluded from hold- 
ing a political office merely because of his generous contribution 
to the Democratic campaign fund is absurd and undemocratic. 
Such a consideration should have had nothing to do with it. 
That was the only service he could render to his party. 
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The only fair test, therefore, in such a case is the Jacksonian 
one: Is he honest? Is he capable? Mr. Van Alen’s fitness 
for the position of ambassador to Italy was officially vouched for, 
not only by the leading Democrats of Rhode Island, but also by 
both the Republican senators from that state in their votes for 
his confirmation, and by every one with whom he had a personal 
acquaintance. The fact that President Cleveland knew Mr. Van 
Alen personally should alone have convinced everyone that his 
appointment could not be so iniquitous as one newspaper chose 
to assert. The president’s long public and patriotic career 
certainly entitled him to at least that much confidence. Con- 
sidered on his personal merits, his character, antecedents, and 
attainments, Mr. Van Alen’s was one of the best appointments 
made by Mr. Cleveland. It was distinctly above the average of 
them, from whatever standpoint it was viewed. If any doubts 
existed regarding his capability to fill the office, they have been 
dispelled by his action in resigning the ambassadorship. 
Indeed, any fair-minded man who has read the correspondence 
that passed between him and the president must regret that Mr. 
Van Alen will not represent his country as ambassador to Italy 
during the next four years. 

The reasons Mr. Van Alen assigns for refusing to accept the 
office are entirely honorable to him. They indicate a very high 
conception of public duty and a proud sense of self-respect ut- 
terly unknown to his pharisaical detractors. The tone of his 
letter marks the difference between him and the hypocritical 
crowd that assailed him so vulgarly. 


Acceptance of the office, he declared, would make me appear will- 
ing, for the sake of personal gratification, to discredit in the minds of 
many the political party to which I am attached, and to bring unde- 
served rebuke upon the administration which has honored me, and 
whose success I earnestly desire. 


The correspondence serves to accentuate the fact that Presi- 
dent Cleveland knows more about the real fitness of the men he 
selects for office than the critics who animadvert upon his ap- 
pointments from an entirely superficial standpoint. The presi- 
dent’s letter, requesting the withdrawal of his resignation, was 
a very great compliment to Mr. Van Alen. ‘‘I am now better 
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convinced of your fitness,’’ he says, “‘thanever.’’ Hethen, with 
characteristic insistence, urges Mr. Van Alen to reconsider his 
decision, accept the office, and ‘‘vindicate by the discharge of 
its duties the wisdom and propriety of your selection.’’ 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Van Alen might with perfect 
consistency, dignity, and self-respect, have acceded to the presi- 
dent’s request and have withdrawn his resignation. Moreover, 
the Senate, in confirming his appointment, showed that it did not 
believe the charges made by Mr. Van Alen’s accusers had any 
foundation to rest on; and as that body is the highest court of 
appeal in matters of this kind, its decision should have been 
conclusive with him. And even if the allegations that he had 
been appointed solely because of his generous campaign contri- 
butions were true, the discredit of that fact would belong to the 
administration, and not to himself; there was certainly no hesi- 
tancy on the part of the president in accepting the full responsi- 
bility for the appointment, and his letter to Mr. Van Alen was 
most creditable to himself. It proves once more his splen- 
did independence and steadfastness of purpose. He simply 
acted in this matter with the same courage and disregard of un- 
founded clamor which has always characterized his performance 
of public duties. His decision was the right one, and cannot 
be considered otherwise by any unprejudiced person. In his 
letter to Mr. Van Alen, President Cleveland showed a hearty 
and wholesome contempt for the canting protests and vaporings 
of the ‘‘unco’ guid’’ members of his own party who accused 
him of making traffic of the high offices of government. 

Is it not about time that the political Pharisees who perse- 
cuted Mr. Van Alen into resigning the Italian mission by ma- 
licious misrepresentations of the steps leading to his appoint- 
ment were made to understand that, as between Mr. Van Alen 
and themselves, the great mass of honest people regard the 
former as by far their superior, not only intellectually but mor- 
ally ? Their conduct in this matter has been justly characterized 
by Henry Watterson as the sniveling insincerity of Miss Nan- 
cyism. 

CHARLES ROBINSON. 





WOMAN AND THE WAGES QUESTION. 


BY SAMUEL M. DAVIS, ESQ. 


“O GIVE a full history of woman as a wage-earner would 
require a summary of the entire history of working hu- 
manity, but it is the purpose of this paper to sketch hastily a 
few of the more prominent facts that confront women to-day 
when they offer their services in a common market as a means 
of securing an honest livelihood. The position of working 
women all over the world is affected largely by the traditions 
and the inheritances of the race with reference to woman and 
her position in society. In all the progress that the race has 
made she has shared in many of the material benefits, but her 


industrial position has never equalled that of man, and it is our 
purpose to inquire why it is that a working woman holds to-day 
a position inferior to that of a working man, and why it is that 
for practically the same labor she receives less wages than do 
men. 


Discussions of the economic problem of employer and em- 
ployee have been carried on almost entirely, if not altogether, 
from the standpoint of man as an employee. Woman in that 
relation has been largely ignored. It is true that some states, as 
Massachusetts, through their labor bureaus, have made special 
investigation in this direction ; yet as a rule woman’s place in 
industry has as yet received but scant mention. As a wage- 
earner she is entitled to a much more liberal and advanced 
treatment than she has hitherto received, and one which will in 
some degree be commensurate with the large field she already 
occupies and the still larger field she is destined to occupy in 
the practical industrial relations of modern life. As in other 
discussions in which the employer of labor and the laborer are 
interested, the main question relates to wages. 
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It is often urged that the wages of women performing the 
same kind of work as men should be the same in amount, and if 
women do not receive the same rate of wages for similar work it 
is claimed that great injustice is done them. Let us glance for a 
moment at these statements. Even though women performed 
the same kind of work as men, receiving therefor wages less 
than men, it would not follow that their wages were in- 
adequate to their service. The differences existing in refer- 
ence to the efficiency of labor, both on the side of work and 
on the side of waste, are often very great as between laborers 
actually employed in the same operation. Hence it might be 
true that a man and woman, working at the same table upon the 
same material, with the same implements, or laboring side by 
side in the fields, should receive wages in very different amounts 
and yet their respective services be most exactly recompensed. 
Far be it from me to underrate the value of woman’s toil, yet 
the plain principles of economy must be applied to it in a dis- 
cussion like the present one. In addition there are some reasons 
of a physiological nature, for the services of women as a body 
being in a degree less desirable to employérs than those of men. 
These are sufficient totally to debar women from many occupa- 
tions, and greatly to reduce their efficiency in others. 

Again, among social reasons we may adduce the generally less 
practical education which girls receive as compared with that 
given to boys, and the almost universal expectation of domes- 
ticity which is inherent and ineradicable in the constitution of 
woman, interfering not only with her preparation for active pur- 
suits, but also with her prosecution of them, because it reduces 
the singleness of purpose and interest with which her duties are 
discharged, and depreciates in the eyes of her employer, and 
justly so, the value of services which may be abruptly termi- 
nated in marriage. Industrial disabilities such as these cannot 
be removed or cured except by a cause that would disrupt and 
destroy society. Just as long as girls grow up in the belief that 
their mission is not to work in ashop or mill, but to adorna 
home, their education will take shape accordingly. Boards of 
education and parents may lay out courses of study with the 
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highest of utilitarian intentions, yet the mind of the girl will 
assimilate sweetness and grace from whatever intellectual 
nourishment is offered it. And just as long as this cherished 
illusion lasts woman will serve unwillingly, and probably un- 
happily, as one who has an inheritance from the enjoyment of 
which she is debarred,—a city to which she has not come. If a 
man marries, as a rule he becomes a better and more stable 
workman on that account. If a woman marries, it is most 
probable that she will leave her employment; if she remains 
she will be a less desirable laborer than before. This expecta- 
tion of domesticity will probably always exist with greater or 
less force in the female mind, and will inevitably, wherever it 
exists, reduce the efficiency of female labor. 

We find among women who earn their living, either in whole 
or in part, by their own exertions, quite a number who are not 
compelled to do so, but who from choice desire to add their 
earnings toa common fund. Among this class are wives who 
assist their husbands directly in providing for the necessities of 
the family by working at various employments. In addition to 
these are many girls who live at home and who are largely, if 
not entirely, supported by their parents, and whose earnings are 
spent upon dress or various amusements or luxuries. It is 
plain to be seen that both of these classes can compete success- 
fully with other women wage-earners who are compelled to earn 
their own living and, possibly, support some others who are de- 
pendent upon them for the necessaries of life. It is evident 
also that these two classes of women employees can afford to 
work at a cheaper rate than those who are compelled to earn an 
entire livelihood and, in most instances, more than this from 
their services. 

Taking everything into account there is, however, still an in- 
adequacy in woman’s wages for the labor performed and the ser- 
vice rendered. It is a rather curious fact that in the great ma- 
jority of occupations the average wages of a boy, a girl, and a 
woman added together amount to those of aman. The inade- 
quacy is largely, if not entirely, due to the competition of labor. 
The price of labor, just as the price of any other commodity, 
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will depend largely upon the facility with which it can be trans- 
ported toa desired market. In other words, it will depend 
upon the mobility of labor. The industries that are physiolog- 
ically suited to women are highly localized, and women cannot 
readily go about to get the employment offered. A study of 
the statistics of industry in the United’States reveals the fact 
that of the women employed in gainful occupations, forty-two 
per cent are found in only seven counties, comprising but seven 
per cent of the population of the country. While women have 
more occasion to move about to find a market than men, we find 
them disabled therefrom in a great measure by physical weak- 
ness, by timidity, and by those liabilities to misconstruction and 
insult which would naturally befall their unprotected state. 
Having a greater necessity to move trom place to place than men, 
they have far less ability to do so. It is not merely taking a 
journey from home to a place where a situation has already 
been engaged, but it is seeking out employment from street to 
street, and from store to store, by repeated inquiries, and often 
through much urgency and persistency of application. This is 
the journey and undertaking men have to undergo “ to geta 
place.’’ For this reason men can fulfill the requirement of mo- 
bility of labor.much better than women. This method not only 
secures employment for the individual, but relieves the pressure 
of over-production, and prevents the ‘‘ congestion of labor.’’ 
These are some of the disadvantages under which women are 
placed in securing employment. 

While much of the disability of woman for seeking the labor 
market cannot be cured by law or opinion, no inconsiderable 
part has been, and still is, due to a lack of sympathy and respect 
for her in her capacity as a laborer, if not to a false and un- 
meaning prejudice. Intensely open to opinion as she is, woman 
shrinks from the faintest utterances of blame and rebuke, while 
mere coldness and indifference are often sufficient in themselves 
to repress the impulse toward activity. 

The unfortunate result of a public opinion unfavorable to the 
extension of female labor is doubtless due in some degree to the 
comparative newness of the occasion which calls women to enter 
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the general market of labor, and as a natural result their en- 
trance is not unnaturally looked upon by the body of male 
laborers interested therein as an intrusion threatening a reduc- 
tion of their own wages. At the same time the outside com- 
munity, though disinterested, remains indifferent, not having 
been educated up to the point of giving woman a warm and 
strong moral support in her efforts to find employment, and of 
providing adequate protection to her in the casual and often- 
times rude encounters which the search for work involves. 

The introduction of the ‘‘factory system’’ has more than any- 
thing else changed the status of woman as a wage-earner. 
Before the introduction of the factory, the bulk of the work done 
by women: was done in the home, and was known as the do- 
mestic system as opposed to the factory system. Ure has 
defined the factory system as ‘‘the combined operation of many 
orders of work-people in tending with assiduous skill a series 
of productive machines continuously impelled by a central 
power.’’* 

Factory legislation with reference to employment of children, 
hours of service or length of work-day, together with regulations 
for the protection of life and limb from the machinery used in 
mills, is not all that could be desired, but is each year being bet- 
tered by amendments and new enactments. In factories of all 
sorts the increase of women workers has been steady. In 1865 
there were 32,239 women operatives in the factories of Massa- 
chusetts, or nineteen per cent of men operatives. In 1875 there 
were 83,207, or twenty-six per cent, and the increase from that 
date has been in like proportion. In Massachusetts mills 
women and children form from two thirds to five sixths of all 
employed. 

Comparing the factory system with the domestic system, we 
can see certain objections to the latter which the large factories 
have made impossible. In weaving, e. g., the looms occupied a 
large part of the family living space, and over-crowding and its 
attendant evils were inevitable. It is probable also that drunk- 
enness was more common, and greater opportunity was given 


** Philosophy of Manufacture,” by Andrew Ure, page 13. 
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for dishonest employees to steal materials. Time was lost in 
going for materials and returning them, and the homes were 
often uncared for and filthy. It is true that these conditions are 
not unfrequently reproduced in the factories, but as a rule better 
light and air and less over-crowding are experienced. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in a chapter on ‘‘The Factory Sys- 
tem,’’ prepared for the tenth census, takes up in detail the fol- 
lowing objections urged against this system: 1. The factory 
system necessitates the employment of women and children to 
an injurious extent, and consequently its tendency is to destroy 
family life and ties and domestic habits, and ultimately the 
home. 2. Factory employments are injurious to health. 3. 
The factory system is productive of intemperance, unthrift, 
and poverty. 4. It feeds prostitution and swells the criminal 
list. 5. It tends to intellectual degeneracy. Without stopping 
to consider these objections at length, it may be sufficient to say 
that the third and fourth objections have not been found to be 
verified by the facts, while the remaining three objections have 
great weight and force. 

It would seem that woman has suffered more than man from 
the species of contract labor known as the ‘‘sweating system.’’ 
I take the following illustration from a recent work on Boston 
working women : 


The woman had been sewing for a good while for one of the largest 
and most respectable dry goods houses of Boston. Her sewing had 
been confined to two lines, cloaks and aprons. Forsome time she had 
been making white aprons—a good long apron requiring perhaps a yard 
of material; it is hemmed across the bottom and on both sides, the 
band, or apron string, is hemmed on both sides and then sewed on to 
the apron, making six long seams. For these she is paid fifteen cents 
adozen. In addition to this the firm charged this poor woman fifteen 
cents expressage on her package of ten dozen aprons, so for making 120 
aprons she receives net 135 cents. Ifshe works from sevenin the morn- 
ing until eleven o’clock at night she can make four dozen, but with the 
care of her child she is unable to average more than three dozen, for 
which, after the expressage is taken out, she receives forty cents a day 
for the support of herself and child. 


This is not cited as an extreme case, but as a fair sample of 
what the ‘‘sweating system’’ has done for women wage-earners. 
It is doubtless true in many occupations that women are will- 
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ing to do the same work as that performed by men for less pay, 
and that they thus displace men industrially, but considerations 
of supply and demand so largely affect the present wages of 
women, that although this displacement may occur, it is neither 
the fault of the woman who, needing employment, accepts the 
smaller sum, nor of the manufacturer who, under existing in- 
dustrial conditions,.pays it. In the long run the displacements 
due to the employment of women are adjusted in somewhat the 
same way that improvements in process or improved machinery 
are arranged. Such displacements are temporary, and the hard- 
ships accompanying them are also local and temporary. 

The manifold inventions of the age have all helped to bring 
about the result of making woman a wage-earner. The exten- 
sion of water and steam power has made the labor of women 
useful in a thousand operations for which their strength was 
formerly inadequate. ‘‘ Whereas the intelligent workman,”’ says 
M. Jules Simon, in ‘ L’Ouviere,’”’ ‘‘was once an intelligent 
force, he is now only an intelligence directing a force—that of 
steam—and the immediate consequence of the change has been 
to replace men by women, because women are cheaper and can 
direct the steam force with equal efficiency.’”’ It is this which 
has driven women into the labor market. In families where 
bread comes by great effort the services of the house are fore- 
gone, and wife and daughter, no longer working as of old for 
the head of the house, go out to seek strange employers and to 
be jostled in public places. It would not require much argu- 
ment to prove that the home has been a great loser by a new 
social order of things that has forced the mother and daughter 
to enter the competitive race for making a living. 

It sounds strangely enough that even in the United States, » 
where by general consent women are treated with higher rela- - 
tive consideration than in any other country in the world, 
respect and sympathy for them are wanting in such a degree as 
to deprive them of any part of their equitable earnings. Wo- 
man has always received homage and service, but as a wage- 
earner in the labor market she has suffered not a little in the 
past. This has not been caused from a lack of chivalry, but 
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from defects of education. The increased necessity that woman 
is coming to have in modern life to enter the competitions and 
contentions of industry has not become sufficiently familiar to 
the public mind, nor has sufficient thought been given to it 
either in recent legislation or the public press. The economic 
idea of woman has seemed incongruous, and her image in such 
garb unwelcome. 

Public opinion should open to her avenues of employment 
which should be a strong support to her in her demand for a 
fair remuneration, and should at the same time be a defense to 
her in her close pursuit of employment, in her urgency and per- 
sistent application for work, in her necessary exposure to gaze 
and comment, and in her contact with much that is strange and 
rude, and should give her a freedom of industrial movement con- 
sistent with feminine delicacy and womanly purity. 

SAMUEL M. Davis. 





WHY IS THE JEW HATED? 


BY RABBI ADOLPH MOSES 


66 HY is the Jew Hated?”’ This question has in a spirit 

of fairness been recently propounded by the Detroit 
Free Press to enlightened Jews. The writer is evidently a high- 
minded man, who is himself free from religious, racial, and 
social prejudice. He is amazed by the multiplying signs of 
fierce hatred against the Jews spreading among the masses in 
Germany and other European countries. He is also aware of 
the fact that there is even in our country a vast deal of hidden 
or open prejudice against the Jews, manifesting itself in many 
ways. He invites Jews of a philosophical turn of mind to dig 
down to the roots, from which the poison tree of anti-Semitism 
springs. Were its parent causes once known, remedial means 
might be applied to them. With the removal of the causes, 
the effects would in course of time disappear of themselves. 

In making an attempt on my part to explain the existence of 
prejudices against the Jews, of hate open or covert, brutal or 
perfidiously insinuating, I will endeavor to do so in a spirit of 
calmness, without anger and bitterness, dealing with the matter 
as if it were no more nor no less than any other question in 
sociology. 

Like all other phenomena in nature and human life, the 
prejudices cherished by so many people against the Jews are due 
to more than one cause. But as the chiefest, the most mischiev- 
ous, and most abiding of all the causes, we must consider the 
pernicious influence which the preaching of most Christian 
ministers regarding Jews and Judaism has had on the mind and 
heart of young and old. Jew-hating and Jew-baiting are mainly 
the effect of seventeen hundred years of what is miscalled Chris- 
tian preaching against the Jews. 
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The lying and corrupt later Greeks, the cruel and brutal 
Romans, hated and persecuted the Jews, because they knew that 
the latter despised their vile conduct and vile gods, and because 
they alone of all the enslaved nations had the desperate courage 
to resist the grinding despotism of Rome, and to fight for in- 
dependence and liberty to the bitter end. The Greeks and 
Romans fabricated and spread innumerable calumnies and lies 
against the Jews. One need but recall to mind what a mass 
of falsehoods against Jews and Judaism, against Christians and 
Christianity, Tacitus, the foremost Roman historian, gives ex- 
pression to in his annals. 

As long as the religion of holiness, of justice and mercy, as 
long as the gospel of the prophet of Galilee was preached by 
the Jews and a few Gentiles of superior moral excellence, Chris- 
tianity was indeed a religion of universal brotherhood and love. 
But as soon as large masses of Romans and Greeks were con- 
verted, they inoculated the religion of love, of infinite pity for 
every human being, as taught by the lowly and holy Rabbi of 
Nazareth, with their own cruel pagan spirit, with the virus of 
their inhuman Jew-hatred. From the time Christianity was 
made the state religion of the Roman Empire by the mur- 
derer Constantine, there was no peace for the Jew in the Ro- 
man world. Since that year there began a carnival of hate, 
calumny, and persecution against the Jews which has not 
ceased to this day. The ministers of the religion of love and 
broad humanity prevailed upon the emperors to rob the Jews 
first of all their political rights and soon also of all civil, of all 
human rights. They seemed to consider the persecution and 
degradation of the Jews the main task imposed upon them by 
the religion of Christ. Worship of Jesus Christ and hatred of 
the Jews came to be interchangeable ideas with the priests of 
the church. The saving of souls through the Savior of the 
world and the extermination of the Jews for having crucified 
the Son of God had blended in their mind into the one supreme 
duty of a good Christian. On all occasions, in the confessional, 
in the pulpit, in their prayers, in their public harangues, and 
in their innumerable writings, they held up the Jews to popu- 
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lar execration, described them as monsters of iniquity, as the 
irreconcilable enemies of God and mankind. 

They inflamed the popular imagination with lurid descrip- 
tions of the tortures inflicted by the Jews upon the Lamb of 
God. On feast days, and especially on Easter day and during 
Lent, they excited the hearts of the masses into a frenzy by tell- 
ing them with what devilish zeal the enemies of God hounded 
His only begotten Son to his death, how they mocked him as he 
was tottering under the weight of the cross, how they shouted 
with delight when they saw him nailed to the cross, with what 
fiendish glee they watched the Redeemer’s death agonies. 

The priests invented, and through persistent assertions and 
repetitions made the people believe in, the dreadful calumny, 
that the Jews killed,every year a number of Christians and used 
their blood for their passover cakes. The poisonous seed, sown 
with a diligent hand during so many centuries by their spiritual 
guides, grew up luxuriantly in the minds and hearts of the 
Christian nations. The priests calumniated the Jews so long 
with such an air of sincerity, with such wild fanaticism, that the 
laity could not resist believing what the servants of Christ, in- 
vested with the power to bind and loose, to condemn to everlast- 
ing perdition or to deliver from the torments of ‘hell, continued 
to proclaim with fierce emphasis. The fanaticism of the priest- 
hood fanaticized the masses. The Jews came to be looked upon 
by the Christian nations as fiends incarnate, to be dreaded as the 
embodiment of all that is evil in nature and humanity, to be 
shunned as moral lepers, to be hated as sleepless schemers 
against the spiritual and physical well-being of society. 

The direful influence of the clergy succeeded in making the 
ignorant people believe that to oppress the Jew was the first 
duty of a good Christian, to heap insults on him was as meri- 
torious as alms-giving and church-going, to make him wretched 
in body and miserable in soul was the dearest service one could 
render to the holy Trinity. The teachers of sweet mercy de- 
clared with frantic eloquence, that God had cursed the Jews to 
be, like Cain, wanderers over the face of the earth; that He 
suffered them to survive as a small and degraded remnant, in 
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order to be to all pious Christians a sign and token of the venge- 
ance which his wrath executes upon those whose forefathers had 
put His son to death, and whose bad hearts persevered in deny- 
ing Him. 

The sight of Jews marked by a yellow spot on their garment, 
the sight of Jews moving in fear and trembling, like shadows 
through the street, the sight of Jews caged up in narrow and 
filthy Ghettos, the sight of Jews hooted and pelted by the rab- 
ble, the sight of Jewish women, with their innocent babes in 
their arms, hunted like wild beasts, the sight of whole Jewish 
congregations driven into their synagogues and burned like rats, 
was to believing Christians an irrefutable demonstration that 
God abominates the fallen race, that He blesses those who carry 
out His divine decrees concerning them, that He loves those 
who hate the people of His wrath. 

Wherever the message of priestly love and universal brother- 
hood had not reached the masses, and created in them a new 
heart and a new spirit, the people entertained no prejudice, no 
ill-will against the Jews. On the contrary, both nobles and 
commons felt drawn toward them. They readily associated 
with them on a footing of equality, visited their houses of wor- 
ship, listened to their sermons, took part in their feasts and 
banquets, invited them to their houses and held friendly con- 
verse with them on matters religious and worldly. Proofs of 
this are the numerous episcopal decrees and pastoral letters, for- 
bidding such intercourse, and warning the faithful against asso- 
ciating with the accursed enemies of Christ because such social 
mingling involved great danger to the salvation of their souls. 

Such was and such still is everywhere the behavior of the 
natural man toward the Jews. But the teachings of the theolo- 
gian asserting their influence on him through many centuries, 
regenerated him into the spiritual man, and generated in him 
those feelings of umreasoning prejudice, of blind aversion 
against the Jews which have made and still make our life bitter 
as death. And the noble work of alienating the heart of the 
Christian from his brother, the Israelite, of making the Gentile 
look upon the Jew as a social Pariah, so successfully carried on 
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by the priests of past ages, is being valiantly continued by our 
modern preachers in the name of religion for the greater glory 
of Jesus Christ! I do not hesitate to declare, that but for the 
uncharitable and perverted views regarding Jews and Judaism, 
expressed Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, by the 
great majority of Christian divines, there would not exist to-day 
in the world, and least of all in America, one tenth of the in- 
herited prejudice against and of the traditional dislike of the 
Jews. 

It is a well-known fact that the rankest prejudices and the 
most intense antipathies against the Jews are to be met with 
in villages and small country towns, where no Jew is to be 
found. In the minds of these unsophisticated people the Jew 
seems to be sort of a devil with horns. He is to them the an- 
tichrist. They hold the Jew to be the sworn enemy of Jesus 
and of his saving teachings. They regard Judaism as but little 
better than paganism or atheism. They are convinced as of 
their own life that the Jews are Pharisees, hypocrites in religion, 
and conscienceless rascals in practice. They believe them capa- 
ble of every possible wickedness. 

How do the rural minds come by such ideas? Surely not 
from personal experience, but from hearsay. They have formed 
their conceptions of the Jew’s character and of the nature of 
his religion from what they have, from the days of their child- 
. hood, heard the parson preach to them. The average country 
preacher, and for the matter of that the average preacher in 
the cities, has two sets of topics, which form the arsenal of his 
spiritual warfare. One set is: The utter corruption and sin- 
fulness of the natural man, salvation possible only through the 
gospel of Jesus, and Him the Crucified, redemption from orig- 
inal sin and everlasting torments through the blood of the 
Savior, the love of Christ as the beginning and end of all re- 
ligion. The love of Jesus alone gives power to escape sin and 
enables one to lead a life pure, holy, and righteous. He leads 
those who cling to Him in all their being to love all men, to 
despise the things of the world and the flesh, and sacrifice per- 
ishable goods to goods imperishable in the world to come. So 
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far so good. This is good Christianity, though it is not the 
whole of it, nor do all those that preach these doctrines under- 
stand the deeper meaning and general truths at the roots of 
these specialized dogmas. Would to God they stuck to this 
text! They would indeed thereby save many souls from moral 
sloth and narrow selfishness. They would elevate many men 
by constantly putting before them the example of a great and 
holy man. But they also have another set of topics on which 
they are exceedingly fond of expatiating with much unction. 
To show up the depravity of the Jews at the time of Jesus and 
thenceforth down to our own days, to demonstrate the low char- 
acter of Judaism, to contrast the degrading bondage of the an- 
cient law with the blessed freedom of the gospel, is their most 
favorite theme. - 


Rarely is a sermon delivered in which the Pharisees, their 
shameless hypocrisy, their hardness of heart, their debasing let- 
ter worship, their cruel fanaticism, their godless pride, are not 
hauled over the coals. In season and out of season the Jews 


and their fossilized faith are used as a foil to set the sweet life of 
Christians and the beauty of Christianity in the proper light. 
Though it has been a thousand times proven that the Jewish 
people, at least the overwhelming majority of the Jewish peo- 
ple, had absolutely nothing to do with the crucifixion of Jesus, 
it is with tireless repetition exclusively ascribed to the wicked- 
ness of the Jews, and gloated over as an inexcusable crime, 
which has descended as an inextinguishable curse from genera- 
tion to generation, from the time of Pilate to the days of 
Stoecker. The Jews are painted by thousands and tens of 
thousands of Christian preachers as a fallen race abhorred of 
God, abominated by men. They are held up to scorn as a peo- 
ple that willfully turns away from the light, that hates Jesus in 
its heart, and daily curses the Savior of the world. The im- 
pressionable minds of the children, even of the most tender age, 
are filled in the Sunday schools with bitterness against the killers 
of Christ, with the most contemptuous notions of their religion 
and character. The poison seed, planted in the virgin soil, 
grows there luxuriantly, and can never be eradicated by later 
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and better experience. Do you wonder that most Christian 
children regard their Jewish schoolmates with contempt, and 
will call them such names as Christ-killer or Sheeny ? 

The children imbibe their antipathies and prejudices against 
us not only from their ministers but also from their pious 
mothers. It is an indubitable fact that we Jews are socially dis- 
franchised chiefly by and through the influence of the women. 
Men rarely object to associating on friendly and even inti- 
mate terms with Jewish people. But with rare exceptions the 
Christian women keep scrupulously aloof from Jewish associa- 
tion. The reason is not far to seek. The women form the most 
devout part of the community. They are, indeed, the very 
pillars of the churches. Asa rule they are as three to one in 
prayer meetings and at regular divine worship. They are far, 
far more under the influence of the pulpit than the men. They 
suck in not only the honey of Christian love but also the poison 
of anti-Jewish prejudices. God bless the Christian divines for 
the infinite good their ministrations are accomplishing. May 
God forgive them the grievous wrong which their preachings are 
causing us. 

There are, to be sure, numerous exceptions among the Chris- 
tian clergy. I have among the clergymen most devoted friends. 
I have in my mind’s eye a great Christian scholar and orator, 
upon whom there rests the spirit of justice and righteousness, 
the spirit of truth and loving kindness. Whenever I hear him 
pray or preach, I seem to hear my venerable father fervently 
addressing himself to Jehovah. I think at this moment of a cer- 
tain Christian preacher, to whose church I resort as often as 
possible, where I am charmed by his glorious oratory, edified by 
his broad religious ideas, and made better by his moral teach- 
ings. I know a goodly number of other clergymen, whose 
sermons breathe the spirit of true religion and therefore of true 
Christianity, who try to glorify Jesus without vilifying Judaism 
and the Jews. But the great majority of Christian preachers 
here and abroad render themselves guilty of the wrong we com- 
plain of and suffer under so grievously. They sow, probably 
without being aware of it, the dragons’ teeth of anti-Jewish 
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prejudices, and we reap the fatal crop of social contempt, of 
mistrust, of ill-will and in many cases and places of envenomed 
hatred. 

_ What have we Jews done to you, our spiritual brethren, to 
deserve such treatment at your hands? We love you as our 
brothers, but you treat us as strangers. We regard you as our 
co-religionists, we call you fellow-Israelites, but you speak of us 
eontemptuously as aliens in faith, between whom and you there 
is no spiritual bond! We say Judaism and Christianity are 
aspects, historical expressions of the same great religion, of the 
faith of the prophets, psalmists, teachers, and apostles of Israel. 
But you persist in declaring that our religion has no longer any 
meaning and value for the human race, that our faith is a rotten 
corpse, which should no longer incumber the face of the earth. 

You, ministers of religion, sit in the seat of the prophets; 
you call yourselves the disciples of Jesus, the teacher of univer- 
sal love. It is your office to spread peace and good-will among 
men, to teach the brotherhood of all mortals, the divine sonship 
of all human beings. The social honor, the well-being of the 
children of Israel, ought to be as precious to you as the apple of 
your eye. 

In the name of the prophets and holy singers of Israel, on 
whose spiritual manna Christians and Jews alike are feeding; 
in the name of the heroic Maccabee who lived and died for you 
as well as for us; in the name of the great master of Nazareth, 
I implore you to teach with fiery tongues, that the Jew is a 
brother to the Christian, that he is a servant to the true God 
like the Christian, that he is crowned with the attributes of god- 
like humanity like the Christian. Teach your flock that it is a 
crimeagainst the holy spiritof history to despise the Jew, to make 
of him a social outcast, to shut him out from intimate communion 
and spiritual converse with his Christian fellow-Israelite. Under 
the sway of such teachings the prejudice and aversion against 
the Jews would within the lifetime of a generation or two van- 
ish like an evil dream, and no lover of his kind will have occa- 
sion to ask the painful question: Why is the Jew hated? 

ADOLPH MOSES. 














TARIFF REFORM BLUNDERS. 


BY W. T. GALBRAITH, M. D. 


F ayonne reader of tariff reform literature, during the last 
three years, not to mention the literature previous to that 
period, must have noticed many very amusing contradictions 
and many surprising blunders. It must be expected that many 
of the writers on such a subject are neither well informed nor 
logical. And many undertake to teach the principles of govern- 
mental taxation, when they themselves do not understand the 
rudiments of the subject. This is especially true of campaign 
writers and speakers. For the purpose of catching votes there 
seems to be no sophism to which they will not resort to conceal 
a difficulty or to make a false argument appear plausible ; but 
there are some writers for the higher class of journals, and 
writers who are in the higher places of office, and who occupy 
positions which should command respect and confidence, who 
cannot be accused of descending to the tricks of the ordinary 
sophist. These are the men to whom the people have a right 
to look for guidance in forming their opinions as to the best 
method of taxation, and what effect it may have on the differ- 
ent industries. Yet when we come to examine the supposed 
facts on which even this class of writers base their theories, from 
which they draw very important conclusions, we often find their 
assumed facts are not true, and as a consequence their conclu- 
sions are false. If we may not accuse them of intentionally 
concealing the truth, we are compelled to accuse them of a lack 
of information, and of blunders wholly inexcusable, consider- 
ing the positions they occupy. There are many who could be 
cited as examples of this, but we shall select three names 
as fair representatives of the many. 
President Cleveland, in his message to Congress, on tariff re- 
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form, makes use of this argument: The tariff on raw materials 
confines our trade ‘‘within our own borders,’’ because we can- 
not buy our materials as cheaply as our competitors abroad, and 
cannot therefore compete with them in foreign markets. 

As a parallel to this, Speaker Crisp, in an article published in 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, August, 1892, says: 
‘‘Our manufacturers cannot pay duty on raw materials, and sell 
their goods in foreign countries, in competition with those 
foreign manufacturers who get free raw materials.”’ 

Mr. William J. Coombs, a New York exporting merchant, 
says in the December number of The Forum: ‘‘If they [our 
manufacturers] have been able to attain their present position 
[that of competitors in foreign countries] while paying a duty 
on raw materials, how much more easily they can accomplish 
this result with that tax removed.’’ 

Here are three names sufficiently prominent to represent the 
authoritative literature of the tariff reform school. Though dif- 
ferently expressed, the arguments of the three are identical ; 
and at first sight they seem to be unanswerable ; and yet there 
is one little item in the McKinley bill that makes the answer 
easy, and places the advocates of this theory in a very absurd 
position. The answer can be expressed in one sentence. There 
is in the McKinley bill no tariff on imported raw materials used 
by our manufucturers in making goods which are to be sold in for- 
eign countries. In other words, the duties assessed on such ma- 
terials are refunded to the exporter, when sold abroad, thus 
actually making them free of duty. 

Since the McKinley bill authorizes an exporter to demand back 
the tariff duties he may have paid on imported materials used, 
when he exports the same, he is as free as the Wilson bill, or 
any bill can make him, as far as the tariff is concerned, to sell 
in competition in any foreign country ; for in effect raw materials 
are now free for the purpose of exportation, without any change 
in the tariff law. 

Here we have a president of the United States, a speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and an exporting merchant of 
New York, all using an argument based on a statement which 
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has no truth for its foundation; and writing as if they were 
entirely innocent of any knowledge of the existence of a clause 
in the existing tariff law, making raw materials virtually free 
for export purposes.* If this mistake carried with it no serious 
results other than a natural interest in accuracy from a literary 
standpoint, it would not, perhaps, be worth while to lay so much 
stress upon it; but when this idea is used as a leading argument 
in the war against protection given to raw materials produced at 
home ; when the attempt is made to weaken the cause of home 
protection by trying to convince the voters and legislators of our 
country that they exclude themselves from foreign fields of trade 
by protection of industries at home, it becomes very necessary to 
expose the fallacy, and point to the fact that we cannot expect 
consistent teaching even from the highest sources, so long as 
prejudice and partisanship hold their sway over truth and hon- 
esty. Founded on this mistake, the president in his message 
proceeds to draw some very important conclusions, which would 
be very serious if true, but it is an axiom in logic that a conclu- 
sion drawn from a false premise must itself be false, so that all 
the consequences of the supposed fact can only exist in the im- 
agination, and fortunately have no real existence, either in logic 
or fact. Thus his argument runs: Being confined to our own 
narrow market, our factories soon supply the limited demand, 
and are compelled to close down, throwing the laboring man 
out of employment. You see what a serious thing this would 
be if true. Factories closed, men out of work, with all the con- 
sequences of such a condition, nothing certainly could be more 
serious. And yet as these consequences are the imaginary re- 
sults of an imaginary fact, we need not feel seriously alarmed. 
Since under the existing tariff law we have free materials for 
export, and have therefore free access to all foreign countries on 
equal terms with any competitor, and Mr. Cleveland admits we 
have our own trade under protection, what further can any 
modified tariff bill do for us in keeping our mills and factories 
running, and our working men employed? He further says in 
his message: ‘‘Even if the often disproved assertion could be 


*See Section X XV. of the McKinley bill. 
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made good, that a lower rate of wages would result from free 
raw materials and low tariff duties, the intelligence of our work- 
ingmen leads them quickly to discover that their steady em- 
ployment, permitted by free raw material, is the most important 
factor in relation to tariff legislation.’’ Now since we have in 
effect free raw materials for our foreign trade, and protected 
raw materials for our home trade, we are sure of our home mar- 
ket, and have an equal chance in foreign markets, so that there 
cannot be anything in the tariff on raw materials, as it now 
exists to cause a man to lose a single day from work, or to cause 
a factory or mill to close. The world is ours; we have an equal 
chance abroad and a more than equal chance at home. 

It will be observed that all the arguments from the message so 
far quoted are fallacies, because based on a false premise, but 
since the president seems anxious to keep in mind the working 
man, let us see what effect some of the proposed changes will 
have on this class of our people. How would free raw material 
affect our trade at home, and as a consequence what effect would 
it have on the production of such materials, if put upon the free 
list? Making raw materials free for our home market, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cleveland, would reduce the cost price of such 
material when imported. It would follow that there would be a 
reduction in the price of our own raw materials. The price of 
many of these is made up largely of labor cost, and any reduc- 
tion from this price must be taken in large part from the labor 
cost. This is so self-evident it seems strange that anyone could 
refer to it as an ‘‘often disproved assertion.’”’ When you re- 
duce the price of an article, that element which composes the 
greater part of the cost must, as a rule, bear the greater part of 
the reduction. 

We are given to understand by the message that the rate of 
duties, as proposed by the Wilson bill, will shortly produce 
sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the government. 
Now if this be true, the articles on which the duty is reduced 
must be imported in much larger quantities, in order that a 
larger revenue, at a lower rate, may be accumulated. Then 
follows from this, every class of articles imported in increased 
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quantities must necessarily diminish the demand for the same 
class of articles made at home. This is true whether the tariff 
duty is reduced or entirely removed ; in both cases it means in- 
evitably less employment for our laborers at home and more 
employment for laborers abroad. This is the natural result of 
low rates of duty and free imports. 

Now, perhaps ‘‘the intelligence of our workingmen leads 
them quickly to discover that their steady employment’’ de- 
pends more on the production of our own materials than the im- 
portation of them; and that our home market for many 
products is far more important than any foreign market. In 
addition to this, if his intelligence will lead him to read Section 
XXV. of the McKinley bill, he may discover the danger of 
losing the foreign markets exists only in the imagination of those 
who are not so well informed. There is some indication that 
they have already learned too much for their teachers and 
leaders, and have to the best of their ability tried to rectify their 
mistake made in the vote of 1892. Their intelligence was 


obscured for a time by the tariff reform and free trade argu- 
ments, but they have once more emerged from the darkness of a 
beclouded judgment, and have called a halt in the ‘‘emphatic 
verdict”’ of 1893. 


W. T. GALBRAITH. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER MONEY. 


BY S. B. GORDON. 


HE system of paper money here proposed is new only in the 
selection of the features that characterize it, and in the 
rejection of other features that are a part of the existing system. 
I shall endeavor to show the true theory and actual process of 
the creation of all money, both coin and paper, and then on the 
same theory shall attempt to outline a paper currency that shall 
always be of equal value with coin, and that in quantity shall 
supply at all times the legitimate needs of business for money 
beyond that which is afforded by coin. The reasons for ex- 
cluding from the new system of paper money some features that 
have heretofore been deemed essential are also stated. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF VALUE IN MONEY. 


Money is valuable solely because it supplies a business need, 
and its value consists of its uses in supplying this need. The 
value of these uses constitutes its value as money. Mankind’s 
need for money is the outgrowth of business. Primitive man 
had no business, and for that reason had no need or use for 
money. When business began it necessitated money for its con- 
venient transaction, and with the increase of business age after 
age, the need of money likewise increased, and the increasing 
volume of business called for and obtained a gradual increase in 
the volume of money. The increased supply was caused by the 
increased necessity. This need for money is like society’s other 
wants, in the fact that the need imparts value to that which sup- 
plies it. Clothing, food, ornaments, or amusements are valuable 
only because they supply a want. Money is likewise valuable 
only for the uses that can be made of it as money in supplying 
this need for the transaction of business. In all these cases alike, 
the value of the uses that can be made of these things meas- 
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ures and determines, or rather is the value of the goods and 
the money. Shoes that could not be worn or sold or put to some 
other use, and money that could not be used or that was not 
needed for the transaction of business would be of no value. 
What would be the value of all the clothing in the country if 
none were needed for comfort or desired for modesty or display ? 
It would, of course, be valueless. The need of it and the uses of 
it consequent thereon give to clothing all its value. A similar 
need and use give to money all its value. 

Suppose that society were organized on the basis of community 
of labor and property, each member contributing his quota of 
labor and having his share of property. No one would buy or 
sell or borrow or lend. Society would do no business except to 
exchange goods for labor and for nothing else. Money would be 
of no worth in such a community, simply because there would 
be no use for it. « The people, and not their government, create 
value in money. The need of money as a medium of exchange 
is an artificial creation of man when organized into society, 
arising from his effective purpose to trade and do business. 

Money is an artificial creation of society to meet this new 
need. But the need of money for the more ready transaction of 
business (which need alone gives value to money) arises from 
the existence of business which the people themselves create. 
The uses and value of money consequent thereon are created 
solely by business and not by law. The law merely designates 
what shall supply these uses, and thus creates the designated 
substances money. It is only in this sense that money is the 
creation of law. Value in money cannot be created by act of 
Congress. But when the people by their business thus create 
the need for money to transact it, the law is capable of giving 
the value of its use to whatever supplies it. 

An act of Congress or other law may then determine whether 
it shall be gold, silver, paper, or other substance, and that de- 
termination makes the substance so designated money. But it is 
the business need that the people by their activity create that 
alone gives value to the substances thus designated by law to 
supply that need. For Congress to issue money beyond the 
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business needs of the people with the expectation of giving 
it value by law is sheer folly. Such an attempt arises from a 
total misconception of the origin of the value in money. A 
nation’s uses for money not only constitute the value of its 
money, but they are the measure of its quantity. The business 
needs of a nation for a medium of exchange, that is, the uses 
that a nation has for money in the proper conduct of its busi- 
ness, are substantially a constant quantity from year to year, 
and are, as a whole, the measure of the value of its money as a 
whole. The reason is as already stated, they constitute its 
value, and their value is the value of its total money circula- 
tion. When the value of all the uses is divided among a 
proper amount of money, each dollar of it has an amount of 
value called par ; that is, a value equal to the dollar of the 
civilized world, asa whole. But if the same value of uses in a 
nation should by the further issues of money, whether paper or 
coin, or both, be divided among a larger number of dollars, the 
value of each dollar would be brought below par. This result 
would be shown by a rise in prices of property in the nation 
having this excess of money above prices of like property in 
nations having only their proper amount of money. If any 
considerable portion of the money in circulation should be 
withdrawn, the diminished quantity remaining in circulation 
would in consequence be in greater demand and would appre- 
ciate in value, and prices of property would depreciate. Fewer 
dollars would be required in that country to purchase a given 
quantity of goods, grain, or other property. Business need for 
money and value of money go hand in hand, each varying with 
the other, and if the issue of paper is not in such quantity as 
to bring the total amount of money in circulation (both coin 
and paper) above the value of this business need, paper will 
never be below par. This law of uses giving value to money, 
and for that reason being the measure of its value, is general, 
and applicable alike to the creation of all currencies, gold, silver, 
paper, and minor coins. If the world’s present large stock of 
gold had been put in circulation among the gold-using people of 
the first century, it would have destroyed its value as money. 
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The little use divided up among so large an amount would have 
given it, probably, not over five per cent of its previous value. 


ALL MONEY FIAT MONEY. 


The substances of which money is made do not have their uses 
and values as money as original qualities given by nature, but 
aS qualities wholly new and arbitrarily given to them by man. 
Law alone bestows these qualities. In the sense already stated, 
ail money is, therefore, fiat money. It is wholly the crea- 
ture of law. It was spoken into existence as money by the 
fiat of law which changed it from a mere material or commodity 
whose value rested entirely in baser uses of economy into a me- 
dium of exchange, now one of the most artificial and delicate 
uses of highest civilization. 

Gold and silve: derive their value as money from the unwrit- 
ten law of the commercial world. They were selected to sup- 
ply this new need of men at first by common consent and cus- 
tom of a few, which in time grew more general and fixed, and 
finally culminated in the law of universal usage firmly estab- 
lishing them as money. This law like the English common 
law exists by informal unwritten agreement of men, and like 
the common law is in many nations modified and its operation 
regulated by statute. But these statutes, modifying the world’s 
law as to gold and silver, recognize the law as already in exist- 
ence, and gold and silver as money by virtue of it prior to the 
existence of the statutes. The statutes may declare them to be 
legal tender, yet their real purpose is, not to make gold and 
silver money, but merely to regulate within their own jurisdic- 
tion the operation of the law that made them money ages be- 
fore. Gold and silver are money in every civilized country, 
independent of any statute therein. If in any one of these na- 
tions actually using them as money every law touching their 
use aS money were repealed, they would still be money in that 
country by virtue of the unwritten law of usage which pre- 
vails throughout the world. What is true of any one nation is 
true of every nation. If all nations should continue to coin 
gold and silver and issue them as money, but should repeal 
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every statute regulating their use as money, it would not seri- 
ously affect their value as money the civilized world over. 
They would remain the world’s money by virtue of the world’s 
unwritten law, which is practically irrepealable, because the 
necessities of mankind require a medium of exchange, and there 
is at present nothing else to supply their place. That this law 
exists and is irrepealable, are what not only gave gold and sil- 
ver uses aS money originally, but have kept their values almost 
unchanged through the ages. Their uses as money rest on the 
approving suffrages of all mankind, amounting to a universal 
law of the civilized world creating them money. 

Money does not represent value. Instead of that it is value. 
It represents nothing other than itself, and only so far as it 
has value is it something. That something is the sum total of 
its uses. A bushel of corn or a watch, in a figurative sense, 
represents an amount of material, labor, and skill, but 
it is only a figure of speech. Accurately speaking, neither 
represents anything, but each is something of value, which 
value is the sum total of its uses. So with money. Its value is 
thus in itself inseparable, and goes with it wherever it goes 
within the jurisdiction of the law that created it. Its value is 
intrinsic, therefore, in the sense here stated, and that is the only 
sense in which the value of coin is intrinsic. 

Nor does the value of the material of money arising from its 
use for other purposes than money affect the value of the money 
made from it. 

The reason has already been stated. It is because the value 
of money consists of the value of its uses as money. These uses 
alone give it money value. The value of the material of money 
for other purposes, entirely separate from and independent of its 
value as money, grows out of a different use, a use in supplying 
a want wholly different from the want which the same substance 
supplies as money. The idea that money of any kind is valu- 
able because of the material of which it is made is a mistaken 
one. On the contrary, gold and silver are valuable mainly, and 
are called the precious metals, because a law designates them as 
money. It is reversing the facts and placing the effect for the 
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cause and the cause for the effect, to say that coin money is 
valuable because it is made of gold and silver. The truth is the 
reverse of this; gold and silver are chiefly valuable because 
they are money. If they were not money they would have no 
value, except in competition and comparison with other like 
materials used in the arts and otherwise. Gold, when brought 
into competition with copper, zinc, and tin, strictly as a material 
like them, would probably be less valuable than some of those 
metals, pound for pound. If the use of gold as money were 
taken from it, its use as an ornament would largely go with it. 
Its natural beauty secures its use for that purpose to some extent, 
but the idea of its great value, much more. For the arts alone 
the world’s stock of gold is so ample that if demonetized its 
price would drop to almost a nominal figure. The same is true 
of silver. The value of nickel and copper, and of a greenback 
during the latter years of the Civil War, as material would, of 
course, bear little relation to their value as money. In each of 
these cases the great loss of value by demonetization would be 
because their uses as money, which were by far the more con- 
siderable, would have been taken away. 

If the origin and nature of value in money have been correctly 
stated, it is also clear that the cost of the material of money has 
nothing to do with its money value. Nor has the government 
stamp on coin or paper any effect on its actual value. It 
amounts merely to a certificate that the coin is of a certain 
weight and fineness, and that the paper is a genuine issue. 
Their values lie back of that in their uses, and exist by virtue of 
the law which underlies both the material and the stamp, and 
which makes the material, whether stamped or unstamped, 
available for these uses as money. The stamp is unimportant, 
except to facilitate circulation, by thus making it unnecessary to 
weigh or examine before acceptance. 

It is thus seen that as soon as we begin to consider this other 
value of the material of money in any light, or for any purpose, 
we lose sight of the consideration of money itself, that artificial 
creation of law. 

Use, as money, and value, as money, are convertible terms, 
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and mean the same thing. Indulgence is asked for the repeated 
presentation above given of the idea that the uses of money are 
alone its value, because a thorough realization of its truth is the 
starting point and basis of the proposed new system of paper 
money. For if the uses that business creates can be imparted 
‘ to paper by law, such paper differs in nothing from coin as 
money. Each is value itself consisting of the uses to which it 
can be applied, and paper is as real money as coin, and so long 
as the volume of issues does not exceed this value of uses the 
whole will be at par. Acting upon this, (assuming it to be the 
true principle of the creation of all money) each nation may 
create for itself a national paper currency that shall supplement 
its supply of the world’s currency, gold and silver, according to 
its needs, and that shall rest on the same secure foundation of 
intrinsic value that gold and silver coins do, that is, upon the 
value of the uses to which it can be applied, independent of its 
relation to any other money. 

Gold and silver are made money of the world by the usage of 
civilized nations so universal and so long continued as to 
amount to a law of the world. Paper should be made money 
itself, of the same character as coin, in a nation by its statutes. 
These two kinds of money would have currency and circulation 
co-extensive with the jurisdiction of the power that created 
them money, coin throughout the world and the paper of each 
nation in the nation whose law created it. Coin and paper 
would be alike real money. In theory, paper money is now, as 
it always has been, merely representative of the coin in which 
it isredeemable. But in pointof fact this is not wholly true. The 
character of paper money has been gradually changing from be- 
ing merely representative of coin, to being money itself to some 
extent. The first use of paper was to save the labor and risk of 
handling coin, and the wastage by abrasion ; and, in amount, it 
just equalled the coin. But the need of more money to do the 
increasing business of mankind led to the issue in emergencies 
of paper in excess of the coin supply, and now it has become an 
established feature of the money system. Paper being no 
longer the mere representative of money, but having become in 
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some measure money itself, this change in its character calls for 
a readjustment of its legal status in the financial system of 
nations and of the relations of coin and paper to each other. 
And especially should investigation be directed to determine 
whether, following along in the same direction that this natural 
trend of usage leads, which has gradually, and, out of business 
necessity, partially changed the character of paper money, the 
change should not now be made complete and paper be placed 
on the same basis as coin. 

Gold and silver being the world’s money, the currency of all 
nations combined is for that reason the standard by which is 
measured the value of the currency which each nation sepa- 
rately creates for itself. 

Although the uses of coin and paper arise out of different 
laws, yet if the value of their uses is kept equal they will be 
at par with each other. The value of gold and silver through- 
out the civilized world is fixed by a law beyond the power of 
any one nation alone to repeal. Each nation, therefore, in cre- 
ating a paper currency for itself, since it must keep it at par 
with coin, and cannot bring the value of coin down, even if it 
would, should seek by its laws to raise such paper up in value, 
to be equal to coin. This it should do by making, by its own laws, 
the uses that may be made of it, so nwmerous and so valuable, and, if 
need be, so necessary to its people in their business transactions, that 
these uses will fully equal in value the uses that may be made of gold 
and silver coins. The problem of a nation’s establishing a paper 
currency for itself, which shall have within its own territorial 
limits the requisite virtue of equality in value with coin, thus 
becomes an exceedingly simple one. 

Since uses give value to all currencies, equality in the value 
of uses will give equality of value to different currencies; or 
rather, they will constitute the equality of different currencies 
in value, to each other. The sovereign power, which alone 
creates money, can, with its absolute power to determine what 
uses it shall have, and its control of the quantity of paper, 
create any desired relation of values between paper and coin. 
It could so legislate that a government paper dollar would 
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be, in open market, worth three dollars in gold or silver coin. 

The immensity of the use of money among millions of active 
people can hardly be grasped by the mind even by much reflec- 
tion. By actual use or indirectly by checks it not only enters 
into but is an important part of every one of the countless busi- 
ness transactions that are going on every instant. The use of a 
medium of exchange is as all pervading in business as air in 
breathing, and as indispensable and valuable. This vast use of 
money is the great bank from which issues all money value. It 
is so great that if rightly used it will give all needed value to all 
needed quantities of paper money. Make paper money avail- 
able by the people for this immensity of use and it will have in 
itself the intrinsic value of a perfect currency. Coin will 
absorb a part of this use, thus contributing the nation’s share 
toward giving value to the universal money of the world, but a 
large amount of this use or value will remain to be appropri- 
ated by statute to the national paper currency. It may thus be 
made to give par value to some certain amount of it, which 
amount must be ascertained by trial. Let the need limit the 
quantity, and paper cannot go below par. The national power 
is the important element in sustaining a national paper cur- 
rency ; but only so far as it shall be practically a draft on this 
great national fund of valuable uses. If the draft does not ex- 
ceed the fund drawn on, it will always be honored by a par 
value in the markets of the country. 

An enactment simply declaring a paper currency to be good 
money and legal tender without its having adequate specific 
uses, and without proper limitation in quantity, is the green- 
back plan, and is wholly insufficient for a national paper cur- 
rency. It arose, however, out of a dim preception of this truth 
that has been growing true gradually for a long time, that usage 
has changed the character of paper from a representative of 
money to actual money. 

The national power must appropriate and secure to the na- 
tion’s paper valuable practical uses before it can be issued in 
quantity equal to the needs of the people and be in quality 
never inferior to coin. 
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By mere chance and without understanding what it was doing 
or intending it, the United States once actually adopted the 
principle of the proposed new system of paper money, and in 
part the means here proposed for keeping paper at par. Driven 
to it by the necessities of the Civil War, this government issued 
the greenback currency. It was at first exchangeable for gov- 
ernment bonds, but this redemption feature was soon taken away 
and then the greenbacks stood on their uses alone. They did 
not represent coin, nor was the slightest provision made for 
their payment or redemption in coin. They stood as gold and 
silver did, simply on their then present usefulness in the tran- 
saction of business. There was need for them. Business could 
not be done without them, and the law designated them to sup- 
ply this need as money. 

These two facts were enough,—the need and the law. The 
credit and stability of the government that had pledged a con- 
tinuance of their uses and consequently their value as money 
was, of course, one of the two important factors in the case. 
Just in proportion as the prospects, and consequently the credit 
of the nation, improved, thus assuring permanency to the uses 
given to its paper, that irredeemable paper money approached 
in value to gold and silver coin. 

In 1863, while the clouds of Civil War were most threatening 
and cast great doubts on the stability of the government that 
created it, $285 in paper money was worth only $100 in gold 
money. But as the causes that imperilled the nation gradually 
passed away, its paper money, although still not convertible by 
law into coin, gradually increased in value as the national em- 
barrassments diminished, until by the operation of this cause, 
without the aid of coin redemption, paper became of equal 
value with coin. In 1869 Congress pledged the public faith to 
make this paper as good as coin ‘‘at the earliest practical period.”’ 
This was only a vague promise, but the faith and credit of the 
nation being pledged for its keeping, it was effectual. In 1875 
the nation promised to pay its paper in coin January 1, 1879, 
but before this latter date was reached the resumption of specie 
payments had been attained by means of the national power, 
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and credit now made securely permanent, and of the practical 
uses they secured to this paper as money. Those uses had be- 
come as valuable to business as the usesof coin; and at the 
banks and in the market generally paper and coin were inter- 
changeable at the will of the holder, although there was no law 
by which coin could be had for paper from the government or 
from any source. Coin redemption under that statute was but 
the legal recognition of resumption already accomplished by 
other and natural causes. That is, paper money was converti- 
ble into coin money ‘‘ by exchange’’ under this new system of 
paper money, instead of ‘‘ by redemption ”’ as under the old and 
present system. If the other means here suggested for keeping 
paper at par had been adopted, greenbacks would never, even 
during the terrible strain of the Civil War, have been below 
par ; to the saving of millions to the government, lost by infla- 
tion of prices, and billions to the people, lost by subsequent 
contraction. 


A nation in proceeding to build up a paper currency on this 


principle will of necessity be obliged to do away with two feat- 
ures of currency as at present established, both of which are 
founded in error and are, therefore, pernicious in their effects. 
One of them is this coin convertibility of paper. While paper 
should, by the operation of wisely devised laws, be ever equal 
in value to gold and silver, and in consequence of this equality 
in value thus induced should at all times be at par with each 
other in the market, yet paper should never, by direct enact- 
ment of law, be convertible into coin, as one of the legal rights 
of its holder. The true rule is convertibility by exchange and 
not by redemption. Convertibility by redemption grows out of 
the idea that originated paper money ages ago; that paper in 
circulation just equals the coin in the treasury and merely rep- 
resents it; an obsolete idea. It was once true but it is not at 
the present day. Convertibility by redemption also assumes 
that paper is not real money ; that coin is the only real money ; 
another error, as we have seen. The direct and necessary effect 
of such a provision in favor of coin, is to discredit paper by 
holding it inferior in character to coin. 
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The government thus pulls down by its own enactment the 
fabric of its paper currency, which it should by all the means in 
its power build up. Such an enactment is without reason to 
sustain it. There is, as we have already seen, no necessary con- 
nection between coin and paper. True, both are currencies, but 
each derives its value from an entirely different source: coin 
from the universal law of the world, and paper from the local 
law of the nation authorizing it. That the local law should 
make its paper currency as valuable as coin is indispensable 
and in the direct line of creating it money and thus adding to 
the volume of the currency. But that the local law should, by 
arbitrary enactment and as a condition of value, require that 
the issuer of its paper shall be obliged on demand to furnish its 
equivalent in coin, the creation of another law, is wholly with- 
out reason in the nature of the two currencies and of their rela- 
tion to each other. A similar burden imposed on the issuer of 
coin, whereby as a condition of value he would be compelled on 
demand to render its equivalent in paper, would be equally, but 
no more, unsupported by any good reason than the legal right 
to convert paper into coin. In either case, the right of convert- 
ibility as a right of the holder and as a quality of the money, 
would be wholly irrelevant to the nature of currency. Each cur- 
rency should stand or fall by itself, resting solely for value on its own 
uses, and for favor on its qualities of convenience. 

The law of coin convertibility is of little use, and in this 
respect is greatly overestimated. Much of the credit for keep- 
ing paper at par with coin that is attributed to this law, be- 
longs, in fact, to the changed character of paper from a repre- 
sentative of money to actual money. The uses that might have 
been made in business transactions of these two currencies, coin 
and paper, have to a large extent determined their relative 
value to each other. Although supported by severe penalties 
for its infraction, this law has ever been utterly powerless, ex- 
cept when outside influences concurred, while the law of uses 
determining values inheres in the very nature of money, as the 
law of gravitation in matter, and, like the law of gravitation, is 
self-enforcing at all times and under all circumstances. 
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During the last one hundred years the United States and 
Great Britain, each working on this plan, were repeatedly 
subjected to the shock of a suspension of specie payments, and 
during one quarter of that time did business with a depreciated 
paper currency. And while paper perhaps was at par, it isa 
question whether this was not due quite as much to the law of 
uses giving value to it as to the law requiring its redemption in 
coin. Other objections to coin convertibility are : 

First—Both government and banks in most countries issue 
paper largely beyond their actual or possible supply of coin. 
Complete redemption of paper in coin, dollar for dollar, in those 
countries is therefore a physical impossibility. And yet their 
laws require it, and a failure to do so constitutes at least techni- 
cal bankruptcy. The fear of this is a more serious evil than the 
suspensions that actually occur, because it is ever present and 
aggravates every momentary disturbance. 

Second—Coin redemption of paper defeats to a considerable 
extent the expansion of the currency, the very purpose for 
which paper is issued, by locking up for the redemption of 
paper, coin that might otherwise be in circulation. 

Financial panics are the accompaniment, and, we may reason- 
ably infer, largely the result of a great increase in the quantity 
of paper money and of its increased importance as money itself, 
simply because the value of paper is based on a false and im- 
practicable theory. If this change were correctly understood 
and laws were suitably changed to meet its new requirements, 
whole communities of solvent individuals would not, as now, be 
thrown into the greatest financial distress, many of their most 
enterprising members without any fault of their own, except 
their enterprise, becoming insolvent through the workings of an 
unsound monetary system imposed upon them by their govern- 
ment. 

The true remedy for these acknowledged evils is not in a com- 
plex system which shall attempt to meet these subtile dangers 
with some suitable counter-check, but in a system so simple in 
its operation that it will be unaffected by these occult influences, 
and which imposes on the issuer of paper money only those 
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duties which it is clear may always be performed in any possible 
case. 

The other feature of the present monetary system which 
should be abolished as a preliminary to the establishment of one 
on correct principles, is the legal tender quality of gold and - 
silver. As they are made valuable by the uses given to them 
by the law of the world, it is certainly not necessary, nor is it 
wise, to add to their uses by statutory enactments. They do not 
need the legislation of any nation, either to give or maintain 
their value; and such legislation should not be used to give 
them a new use within its own boundaries, and thus, to bring 
them into competition with its own national paper currency. 
They are already the perfection of value in money. Their 
value is assured beyond any question or contingency, the world 
over, by the world’s irrepealable law. Is it worth while for any 
nation by its statutes to add to their value the quality of legal 
tender, thus literally attempting to gild refined gold? There is 
no reason why the nation’s law should add to the value of the 
world’s money which, from the world’s law alone, has all needed 
value throughout the world, whether coined by this powerful 
nation or by that small one, or even if uncoined by any; for 
by the world’s law it is gold and silver that are money, not gold 
and silver coins. 

Foreign coins are good for their actual weight and fineness 
without the local law to help them. Each nation’s own coins 
will certainly be no less so at home without such a law. Legal 
tender is an important quality or use when given to paper, and 
greatly strengthens its value. As it is the first object in estab- 
lishing a national paper currency to make it equal in value with 
coin, why not bestow this legal tender quality on paper alone? 
Gold and silver should not be made a,legal tender either to the 
government or between individuals; on principle, because they 
are not made money by statute; from expediency, because it will 
needlessly increase the difficulty of keeping paper equal to them 
in value. Leave gold and silver wholly to the operation of the 
law that gives their value throughout the world and reserve the 
uses that may be given to currency by statute, for the benefit of such 
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currencies as shall be created by statute; that is, for paper 
money and subsidiary coins. 

Practical suggestions for creating a paper currency by giving 
it uses by direct legislation : 

First—Issue paper money, make it full legal tender and pledge 
the credit and faith of the nation to keep it all times as nearly 
as practicable at par with coin, but make no provision for its 
redemption in coin. Pay it out as money. Prohibit all other 
paper money. 

Second—Coin gold and silver as money, but leave them without 
their present legal tender quality. 

Third—Require that in all the fiscal transactions of the gov- 
ernment, including customs, duties, and purchases of govern- 
ment bonds, no other money than its paper (and subsidiary coins 
for change only) shall be received or paid out ; let all future ob- 
ligations of the government be made payable in paper money 
only. . 

These provisions in favor of paper money would be sufficient 
to keep some amount of it at par at all times, and that amount 
would be sufficient for healthy business, because it should always 
be simply that amount which a healthy business will keep at 
par. If unfortunately, however, the excess of paper should 
bring it below par, the government has its great means to cor- 
rect the evil in its power, to regulate the quantity, and therefore 
the value of paper in circulation. It may at any time offer to 
the public its bonds for paper only, on terms so favorable to the 
purchaser as to withdraw any desired portion of outstanding 
paper currency, thereby bringing what is left outstanding to par, 
by giving it increased business use. By making paper convert- 
ible into government bonds bearing a high rate of interest, 
paper currency could be.readily absorbed until what should re- 
main in circulation could be made to even bear almost any de- 
sired premium over coin. Or the government might instead of 
issuing bonds increase taxation by tariff or otherwise so as to 
produce an income beyond its disbursements, and thus slowly 
withdraw the redundant paper currency. A government bond 
bearing a low rate of interest and paper money might be held by 
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the government at all times when paper is at par for exchange, 
either for the other, as demanded by the owner, thus providing 
that expansion and contraction of the currency shall be regu- 
lated by the demands of business itself. 

The government has thus an absolute and irresistible control 
of the value of its paper money, and can at all times hold its 
value close to that of coin with an iron grip that nothing can 
shake off. It will be able to maintain the pledge written on its 
paper money, to keep it at all times as nearly as practicable at par 
with coin. A vague promise, it is true, but being made by the 
nation in good faith, and with a pre-established feasible plan for 
doing it, it will be effective. 

But the foregoing examples of the power of uses directly be- 
stowed by statute upon paper money to give it value, or indi- 
rectly by contraction for the purpose of increasing its value, are 
given partly as illustrations of what can be done by those means, 
and in part as suggestions of what perhaps should be done. 
These suggestions, however, are not intended to be exclusive; 
others within the province of legislation may be found. All the 
details of applying this principle to the equalization of the 
values of paper and coin fall, of course, within the province of 
practical legislation, whose measures would necessarily be tenta- 
tive at first and largely determined finally by actual experience. 
But the relative value of paper and coin being found to be 
within the power of the government to determine, the problem 
of securing an equality of value between them which shall be 
substantially continuous, will surely not be difficult when dis- 
tinctly placed in view as an end to be reached by the exercise of 
all the powers of government. An excess of paper currency, 
however, that would make contraction necessary would itself be 
an evil by reason of such excess; and the remedy of contrac- 
tion would be a harsh one and also an evil; but only a lack of 
foresight or of administrative skill by the government could 
ever allow such an excess of paper money as would become a 
serious evil. 

In order that there may be stability in the financial policy 
and fixedness in the value of its paper currency, this principle 
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of the maintained value of paper should be imbedded in the 
Constitution itself, as the most solemn and unchangeable pledge 
of the nation’s credit, and to place it beyond being an element 
in party politics. 

The executive department of the government should be in- 
vested with powers discretionary to some extent, but mainly 
regulated by the Constitution and statutes, whereby it could deal 
with varying emergencies requiring speedy action, and whereby 
in case paper should at any time go below par, the quantity of 
it in circulation would be slowly but steadily diminished until 
paper should be restored,to its equality in value with coin. 
Trivial and temporary depreciations of paper might even be 
allowed to pass unnoticed ; but if at any time it should become 
considerable, or, if slight, it should yet be continuous, resort 
should then be had to the appropriate remedy. The present 
system places the duty of keeping paper at par largely on the 
banks, and with no means of accomplishing it except coin re- 
demption which their note-holders may defeat any day by all 
demanding specie. Under the proposed system, upon the 
government as the sole issuer of paper money would devolve 
this entire obligation, but with ample means to discharge it. 
But a failure to keep paper at par (which need never occur at 
all) would be if it did happen, both slight and temporary, and 
would be followed by only trivial inconvenience, which would 
be borne by the whole people. 

But even in such a case the government’s promise to keep its 
paper as nearly as practicable at par with coin would in its 
strictest interpretation have been kept. 


DIRECT ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM HERE PROPOSED. 


The bank circulation is about $200,000,000, which the paper 
currency here proposed would displace. This immense sum 
would be an absolute gain to the people to its full amount. 

The destruction of paper in circulation, by fire and other 
casualties would amount to over $2,000,000 annually, which by 
new issues to supply its place would inure to the benefit of the 
people, to that amount each year, a never-ending yearly con- 
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tribution to the support of the government and a relief from 
taxation to that extent. 

Great as these direct advantages would be, they would be 
trivial in comparison with the indirect advantage to general 
business and property interests. Under the proposed system, 
the gigantic credit of the government, being the credit of all 
the people and of all the banks and all other corporate credits 
combined, is placed as a barrier between business and the harm 
arising from sudden fluctuations in values, from a shock of a 
suspension of specie payments and from depreciated paper 
money. The knowledge on the part of the public that the plan 
is feasible, and that in no possible contingency can the uses of 
paper money be taken away or its value be seriously lessened, 
would give an abiding faith in financial stability, as firm as the 
government itself, of which this system of paper currency would 
be an integral part. This well-founded confidence in the gov- 
ernment as the responsible issuer of the paper, and in the prac- 
tical working of the system, would be a tower of strength 
whenever financial disturbances should threaten. 

While a similar knowledge that the present system rests on 
the impossibility of dollar for dollar redemption of paper in coin, 
and that the fiction of such a redemption is kept up in theory 
even, only on public sufferance, invites: panic and prevents any 
real confidence in the result when the strain of financial peril 
actually comes. The steadying effect of the system here pro- 
posed at all times in making the supply of currency uniform 
and in thereby tending to fixedness in property values, as well 
as its power to protect in time of danger, would be valuable be- 
yond computation to business interests. 

The immense power of the government to sustain paper at 
par and to preserve the financial equilibrium by its colossal 
credit and power, instead of leaving first the banks and then 
the business community individually to struggle with a financial 
trouble, presents the same advantages that accrue to an army in 
resisting an attack successfully in one solid column over being 
attacked in separate detachments in succession. 

All the existing coin obligations of the government should, 
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of course, like all its other obligations, be kept in strictest good 
faith. But coin and paper being always at par in market, the 
means of doing so would ever be at hand. A little prudence, 
however, in securing in advance specie for meeting its coin ob- 
ligations, would protect the government from attempts to de- 
preciate its paper for speculative purposes, just before coin pay- 
ments were to become due from the government on its bonds. In 
a few years these coin obligations will have been paid off. The 
amount of coin in the world is limited by nature’s limiting the 
supply of gold and silver and imposing burdensome conditions 
on mining and reducing them. The system here proposed, with 
its requirement that there shall be no more paper than the 
business needs of the people will keep at par with coin, limits 
the amount of paper by the same general law of nature that 
limits the world’s volume of coin. It at the same time admits 
of the issue in each nation of any amount, however large, that 
actual business needs shall call for, paper remaining at par being 
the test as to whether the demand for it is actual or stimulated. 
SUMMARY. 

The system of paper currency here presented proposes : 

First—That the government, as the agent of the sovereign 
people provide a paper currency in the directest manner possi- 
ble, without intermediary agents, and on a plan that requires in 
issuing it only obedience to the law of supply and demand in 
order to keep it at all times at par with coin. 

Second—That to give value to this paper money there be an 
intelligent adaptation of natural and obvious means to the de- 
sired end in the national power appropriating to paper money 
exclusively ali the uses of money that the government can con- 
trol; and utilizing to the credit of such paper money not only 
the power of the government, but also its credit, being the or- 
ganized aggregated credit of the whole nation. 

Third—That the government by this simple use of the people’s 
power and credit give to its people not only the general ad- 
vantage resulting from such a paper currency, but that it also 
secure all its special profits for the benefit of the whole people 
alike. 
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Fourth—That business be stimulated and values of property 
be enhanced by a paper currency expanded to the utmost limit 
consistent with other interests, and not violative of the rule that 
coin and paper must be of equal value. 

Fifth—That most important of all, and the one great purpose 
to be aimed at in every financial system, a stable paper currency 
shall be provided, subject to the least possible fluctuations in 
quantity and in value, so that property values and business 
interests, so far as they are affected by the nation’s currency 
supply, may be depended on to be uniform from year to year ; 
that a financial panic arising out of those conditions which are 
controlled wholly by the government shall be an impossibility, 
so that banks and business men, if they fail, shall fail for causes 
originating in their own affairs, and not because a faulty system 
of currency has brought widespread financial distress alike on 
the prudent and the imprudent. 

8S. B. GoRDON. 













CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


BY ALFRED H. LOVE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


HE discovery of a continent is an achievement, the dis- 

covery of a principle is a victory. The government of a 
continent is a benefaction, the adaptation of a principle to a 
government that will insure prosperity and happiness to the 
governed, is a benediction. 

If man ‘‘ be created in the image of God,’’ he must have at- 
tributes like unto God. War, the military system, and deadly 
force are not a part thereof; but peace, the attributes of peace, 
and all that go to make such a condition as possible as it is de- 
sirable, are a part thereof. There are undeveloped forces in the 
nature of man that need to be discovered, applied and recog- 
nized as fundamental and saving. These are the forces of peace. 
They are more potent than armies and more invincible than 
forts or ironclads. Howto popularize and utilize them is the 
question before an anxious world. If there be the marvelous 
wisdom and power that the Chicago Exposition makes manifest, 
as the handiwork and genius of mankind, who will dare deny 
that there is a mental and a spiritual power commensurate with 
it all that can preserve what it produces, and crown with the 
glory of fraternal relationship and enduring peace, that which 
it creates. It cannot be that with the productive wonders that 
we see around us, that man must continue to blunder with the 
very cap-stone. It cannot be that we are given to see a higher 
and better civilization, new countries, as it were, to discover, 
and yet have our hands tied that we cannot realize our ideals. 

We know the horrors, the bankruptcy, the cruejty, the wicked- 
ness, the inexpediency of war and the military system, and we 
know the blessings of peace. We are called, or wish to be 
called, a courageous people. Why not prove this by our being 
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willing to accept the peace platform, and leave results to the in- 
exorable result that ‘‘as ye sow likewise shall ye reap.’’ Peace 
is a manufactured article. It comes from the conditions of 
peace being so in harmony with itself, that it naturally produces 
peace. The angel,of peace will not come into hearts and homes 
and nations where there is no preparation to receive and no 
deserving of such a guest. We may, nevertheless, profitably 
assemble and consider great questions of disarmament and 
arbitration, of international fraternity and reciprocal commercial 
relations, of treaties of peace and universal congresses. All 
these things are evidences of the progress of the age, of the 
yearning of the people and of the possibilities of man. Better 
than revolution, better than evolution, it is provolution. And 
yet they are but a patchwork-covering of the demands of the 
hour, good as far as they go, but not going as far as goodness. 
It neither satisfies the revelations of time and perfect peace nor 
secures universal establishment thereof. ‘‘We cannot serve two 
masters.”” As individuals we cannot have enmity in our hearts, 
and pretend to love one another, and be at peace. As nations 
we cannot have fear and jealousy of other nations, and arm and 
prepare for war, and have peaceful relations that are satisfactory 
and enduring. 

As well might we attempt to reverse the laws of gravitation, 
or counteract the inimitable order of the universe, as to expect 
perfect and enduring peace while man permits and nations con- 
tinue to put their trust in carnal weapons and deadly force ; 
preaching in their churches and professing one thing and prac- 
ticing another; upholding military academies; organizing their 
men (remember—not their women) into armies; spending their 
substance in fortifications and battle ships; coveting their 
neighbor’s territory ; sailing over the seas and laying claim to 
lands far beyond their homes, and coercing with military power 
the weaker, defenseless, and less favored. 

Hence there are conditions that are essential to peace. We 
must remove the causes and abolish the customs of war. True, 
we would not be without this present manifestation and effort 
for peace. If it does nothing else, it is at least educational, but 
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we do not wish it to be regarded as an ultimatum. We will co- 
operate with everything that looks toward the goal of our 
desires. We will favor a general system of disarmament; the 
creation of courts of arbitration; the establishment of peace 
bureaus and the substitution of peace departments in govern- 
ments, in lieu of war departments. We will hold in high rever- 
ence the peace agencies we believe we already have in the 
church, the home and the schoolhouse; in the postal and 
telegraph systems whereby the word of peace may be communi- 
cated, errors corrected and rights upheld; in the locomotive 
facility, whereby we can visit and clasp in fraternal comity the 
hands of each other, and understand the healing and pacific 
power of touch; in the commercial intercourse between nations, 
whereby the wants of each other may be supplied; in the 
minister plenipotentiary and consular system, whereby each 
government is represented at home and abroad, and ready at 
any time to explain misunderstandings and uphold the amenities 
of nations ; in the inter-marriage relations, whereby the attach- 
ments of loving souls of different countries, make in household 
joys and homes, though widely separated, one country and one 
interest, as children and children’s children weaving the net- 
work of a patriotism that comprehends the whole planet on which 
we live, and is not satisfied with merely a limited territory of 
boundaries or of government; we will increase the heart-beats 
of that common sympathy of mankind that courses in every 
vein throughout the world, that will aid the fallen, sustain the 
weak and relieve the suffering, as we all suffer the same pains 
and rejoice in the same joys; and last and greatest we will aid 
the recognition, in some form or other, of a reverence for the 
Creator and gratitude for the beauty and bounty vouchsafed to 
every nation, tongue, and people. 

We repeat, we will hold to these as peacemakers. Unwit- 
tingly in the history of the world we have a ground-work for 
our peace. It is our hope ahead! Let us use and not abuse the 
heritage. Let us never be satisfied with the mere veneering of 
peace upon our body politic or our humanity, but demand prac- 
tice equal to profession. If there be found those who because 
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of religious proclivities subscribe to the declaration, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,”’ let us hold them to it, and say it means what it 
says without mental reservation or partial observance. If there 
be found those who sanctify the declaration, ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies,’’ and pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,’”’ let us note how they love their ene- 
mies, and in what manner they forgive those who trespass 
against them, and require obedience thereto. And if there 
be found those who, neither Jew nor Gentile, feel in their own 
consciences that it is wrong to injure, destroy, maim, or kill, let 
us hold them to obedience to this inner light. Peace hates 
duplicity, and admits of no hypocrisy. 

Hence, among the essential conditions of peace, we hold self- 
control, that each individual shall begin at home and have peace 
within himself; less of selfishness, of jealousy, of anger, but 
‘*do unto others as we would that others do unto us’’; that in 
homes and communities there be more of love and the practice 
of the peace principles in the correction of faults; no whipping 
of children, no warlike playthings, no exciting war stories, no 
military drills, or soldier companies, no boys’ brigades, but a 
most determined protest against the churches and schools that 
recently have introduced and encouraged these monstrous per- 
versions of their professions, and are surely implanting the mar- 
tial spirit in the young, and counteracting the earnest efforts of 
peace reformers. If we have not a conviction deeper than any 
human sophistry ; a hope that cannot be blighted by temporary 
disappointments; a record equal to any criticism; a faith that 
will remove mountains; a love superior to any man’s hate; a 
charity broad enough to extend to the ends of the earth, recog- 
nizing that there is some good in every one; and a dependence 
upon the Divine Power, even unto martyrdom, we have no right 
to expect universal peace. 

We hold that laws must recognize the sacredness of human 
life upon the scaffold and upon the battlefield ; that deadly force 
shall be abolished, and as a substitute that all differences that 
cannot be settled by ordinary diplomacy, shall be submitted to 
wise and impartial arbitration, the contracting parties agreeing 
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to abide by the decision ; that the study and practice of arbitra- 
tion be introduced into schools and colleges, that we may 
educate and qualify the people to be arbitrators ; that appropri- 
ations for the army and navy, the building of battleships and 
fortifications, cease, except to convert them into hospitals and 
merchantmen, and form an international relief fund for the aid 
of mankind, irrespective of nationality, wherever there may be 
loss, distress, and suffering beyond their locai power to relieve. 
Such a fund can be easily created when there are no war ves- 
sels to build, no standing armies to support, no war pensions to 
provide. Here would be the grandest pension-fund the world 
has ever known, cementing the nations into a common brother- 
hood, because of a common humanity. 

Let the spirit of republicanism grow deeper and broader, such 
a spirit that comprehends freedom, justice, equal rights, charity, 
a world-wide philanthropy, temperance, and a friendly rivalry 
as to who can do the most good for his fellow-men, or show the 
highest gratitude to the Creator. As a means to this coveted 
end, let such congresses as those recently held at Chicago multi- 
ply; let these world’s exhibitions of the genius of man be 
repeated, not, however, beyond the claims of economy, fair 
play, propriety, and safety, but with the object of bringing all 
mankind into closer and more friendly relationship. Then will 
emperors and kings, and those in power everywhere, realize in 
time that all these things make for the prosperity and happiness 
of the people, for the people will be employed in “following 
after those things which make for peace,’’ and by ‘“‘ doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly.”’ 
ALFRED H. LOVE. 
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The Farmer’s Tariff Manual. By Daniel Strange, M.Sc. 12mo, 
cloth, 378 pages. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. Price $1.25. 

This volume is No. 72 of Putnams’ Popular Questions of the 
Day series, and is well worthy a place in this or any other series 
of works relating to economic subjects. Though called a 
farmer’s manual, it is a book deserving a place in the library of 
every one who desires to be thoroughly informed on the much- 
discussed question of the tariff. Mr. Strange is a farmer, but 
evidently a close thinker and careful student as well. He is an 
avowed free trader, without any apologies for tariff, for revenue 
or any other purpose, and thus he has the advantage, in discus- 
sion, over the man who puts himself in the position of affirming 
that a forty per cent tariff is entirely wrong, but admitting that 
he is satisfied with one of thirty per cent. He declares that all 
tariff is wrong both in principle and practice, and that it can 
result only detrimentally to all concerned. 

While the book is an arsenal of theories, facts, statistics, and 
arguments for the free trader, it cannot fail to interest, as well 
as instruct, the intelligent, fair-minded protectionist who will 
give it a perusal. It gives a history of every tariff law since 
the organization of our government, and briefly the history of 
protection in Australia, England, and Germany, giving separate 
chapters to each of the important protected industries, to farm 
products, to farmers, to laborers in protected and unprotected 
industries. There is no important phase of the subject that he 
does not discuss in a clear and able manner. Huis information is 
exhaustive, his sarcasm keen, and his logic unanswerable. The 
author’s style may be inferred by reading the first article in this 
number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 
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A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon, 16mo, cloth, 272 
pages. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This book is a sort of diary or daily chronicle of events, 

sights, and impressions in the experience of the authoress dur- 

ing the year 1888-89 which she spent as a teacher in the 

Peeresses’ School at Tokio. 

She gives an interesting account of her preparations for 
housekeeping after arriving, and then describes her introduc- 
tion into school work. One of the first peculiarities of her 
pupils that forced itself upon her attention was the absolute 
absence of any cause for discipline either in schoolroom, halls, 
or school grounds. Politeness restrains the pupils from doing 
anything that their teachers or superiors do not wish them to 
do. They are so governed by a high sense of honor that sham- 
ming or cheating in order to improve their grades is never re- 
sorted to. The centuries of honor in which the families from 
which her pupils came have been held seem to have had so 
much hereditary influence that the daughters are ladies in the 
true sense, even when dressed in such style that an American 
beggar would laugh at them. 

Later on the author discovered that Japanese babies are 
dressed sensibly, with regard for their comfort rather than for 
appearance’s sake. Furthermore, in Japan no one ever makes a 
noise at a baby or jiggles it to make it stop crying. If it cries 
and cannot be quieted by gentle means, it is allowed to cry until 
it stops of its own accord, which it usually does soon. When 
their children are older they seem as bright and active as 
American children, and far less nervous and irritable. 

Miss Bacon gives an amusing description of her first jinrikisha 
ride. The man who furnished the motive power was so strong 
and active, and ran so fast as to cause serious apprehension in 
the mind of the rider as well as that of pedestrians in the way 
as to their safety. Shesays: ‘‘The worst of this kind of thing 
is while you have no control whatever over your man, you can- 
not help feeling responsible for his carelessness.’’ 

Among the descriptions, given more or less in detail, but all 
in an interesting style, are Japanese funerals, theatres, holidays, 
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weddings and scandals. The book is a very readable one, and 
perhaps all the more entertaining because the author’s sight- 
seeing was only an incident, and not. the primary object of her 
visit to Japan. 

The Disease of Inebriety. By T. D. Crothers, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 

400 pages. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The American Association for the Study and Cure of Inebriety 
was organized in New York City in 1870, and this book contains 
the substance of the papers and discussions of the members, 
ably edited by Dr. T. D. Crothers, secretary of the association. 
The members of the association were all physicians connected with 
the asylums for inebriates or interested in the scientific study of 
the great problem. The following statements were adopted as 
representing the principles and purposes of the association: 1. 
Inebriety is a disease. 2. It is as curable as other diseases are. 
3. The constitutional tendency to this disease may be either in- 
herited or acquired ; but it is often induced by the habitual use 
of alcohol or other narcotic substances. 4. Alcohol has its 
place in the arts and sciences, but as a medicine it is classed 
among the poisons, and its internal use is always more or 
less dangerous and should be prescribed with great caution. 
5. All methods hitherto employed for the treatment of inebriety 
that have not recognized the disordered physical condition 
caused by alcohol, opium, or other narcotics, have proved in- 
adequate in its cure ; hence the establishment of hospitals for 
the special treatment of inebriety in which such conditions are 
recognized becomes a positive need of the age. 6. In view of 
these facts, and the increased success of the treatment in inebri- 
ate asylums, this association urges that every large city should 
have its local and temporary hospital for the care and treat- 
ment of inebriates ; and that every state should have hospitals 
for their more permanent detention and treatment. 7. Facts 
and experience indicate clearly that it is the duty of the civil 
authorities to recognize inebriety as a disease and to provide 
means in hospitals and asylums for its scientific treatment, in 
place of the penal methods by fines and imprisonment hitherto 
in use with all their attendant evils. 8. Finally, the officers of 
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such hospitals and asylums should have ample legal power of 
control over their patients and authority to retain them a suffi- 
cient length of time for their permanent cure. 

Authorities back to the days of Herodotus are quoted to show 
that inebriety is a disease but that, like insanity, the public is 
slow to understand the truth. This volume contains a most ex- 
cellent history of drunkenness, of its causes, of its methods of 
treatment as a disease, and of the efforts made to deal with it as 
a sin or moral weakness. The arguments presented seem un- 
answerable, both as to inebriety being a disease and as to the 
duty of the state to so recognize it in dealing with it. While 
the treatment of the subject is scientific, the style is simple and 
interesting, and the book can be read by any person of ordinary 
education and intelligence. 

The appendix by Clark Bell, Esq., on ‘‘Drunkenness as a 
* Defense,’’ is of special interest to the legal profession, since a 
large number of cases are cited in which the law has been laid 
down on the subject. 

One thing that strikes the reader as remarkably strange is that 
in all these four hundred pages not a single reference is made to 
Dr. Keeley or his gold cure. It cannot be an oversight, for no 
method of dealing with inebriety has ever excited the interest 
that has been aroused by Dr. Keeley’s treatment. The over- 
sight cannot be explained on the ground of ‘‘treating with 
silent contempt,’’ because the Keeley cure, with its one hundred 
hospitals in active operation, is too strong to be thus ignored. It 
is based, too, on the ground that inebriety is a disease that cannot, 
except in rare cases, be preached or prayed out of the victim, 
and thus far Dr. Crothers and Dr. Keeley seem to agree. If 
Dr. Keeley’s method is based on false principles and his treat- 
ment ineffectual or harmful, it would seem that this book in 
some way should have demonstrated its weakness ; or, on the 
other hand, if his method is the blessing that thousands believe 
it to be, it surely deserves favorable mention in a book intended 
to be a complete treatise on the subject, and which is assumed to 
have the good of humanity at heart. 





